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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Soviet “Peace Offensive” (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 


Since the death of Stalin the Russians 
have launched a peace offensive which 
has included moderation of their at- 
tacks on the West in their press, the 
exchange of sick prisoners in Korea, a 
conciliatory attitude toward the shoot- 
ing down of planes in Germany, and 
plans for sending a Russian naval unit 
to the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 
This has raised anew the question of 
peaceful co-existence between commu- 
nism and the West. There does not seem 
to be any basic change in a situation 
which finds the Soviets heavily armed 
ind anxious to dominate non-Commu- 
nist states. 

That the domestic policy of the Rus- 
sians has been disturbed is indicated by 
amnesty of political prisoners, price 
cuts, reversal of the “doctors’ plot.” In 
the foreign field, it may be that the 
Soviets would like to divide the West 
and discourage our defense prepara- 
tions. In our response to the Soviet 
peace offensive, we might look forward 
to such positive evidences of good faith 
as settlement of the wars in Korea and 
Indo-China, a peace treaty with Austria 
and a reunited Germany. 


Aim 

To help students consider the im- 
plications of the latest Soviet peace 
tensive 


Assignment 

1. List and explain briefly five steps 
taken by the Soviets in their effort to 
convince the West that they look for- 
ward to peace. 

How might the Soviet peace of- 
tensive affect the West? 

3. What reasons have we for thinking 
that the Malenkov regime is less secure 
than the regime of Stalin? 

4. Should we accept the Soviet peace 
moves as being sincere? Defend your 
answer. 








WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 

World History, American History—“Soviet Peace Offensive,” beginning 
on page 10. A searching analysis of the current Soviet peace moves and 
long-range Soviet goals. 

American History, Government, Problems of Democracy—“Should We 
Limit the President’s Treaty Power?” beginning on page 7. The proposal 
to amend the Constitutional provisions for treaty making is examined in 
terms of the problem’s background and the arguments for and against the 
proposed amendment. 

Moral and Ethical Values, Problems of Democracy—“Cheating—How Can 
We Stop It?” beginning on page 5. Students should be encouraged to con- 
sider this problem which they know exists in most classrooms. 

Moral and Ethical Values—“Song Bird,” on page 4. This success story ot 
a “pop” singer holds a practical message for our teen-agers. 








Discussion Questions 

1. What is meant by the term “Soviet 
peace offensive”? In what ways have the 
Soviets indicated that they want peace? 
2. It was Stalin who said: “Sincere 
diplomacy is no more possible than dry 
water or iron wood.” Why should we 
be interested in such a statement by a 
Russian leader? 

3. To what extent has the basic situ- 
ation between the Russians and the 
West changed recently? 

4. How may the Soviet peace offen- 
sive affect relations among the Western 


allies? What can be done to reduce pos- 
sible harmful effects? 

5. If you were President Eisenhower 
what steps would you take to determine 
whether the Soviets are sincere in their 
desire to establish a lasting peace? 


References 
“From Stalin to Malenkov to—” 
Senior Scholastic, March 25, ’53, p. 12. 
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“The Cold War,” ibid. Feb. 25, °55. 
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“Red Russia: Rule by Trial and Ter 
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TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

Are we encouraging higher standards of radio and TV listening by our 
students? Too often we overlook the possibilities of integrating worth-while 
radio and TV programs with our classroom work. While our students are not 
averse to use of these mass media (ask them to name the ten top tunes of the 
week), they require some prodding before they will tune in an outstanding 
news commentator or a forum program. 

Why not have them list the better programs on the board daily? Students 
can write brief reports on selected programs for “extra credit” or as a part of 
the assignment. Occasicnally a program which ties in with a current events 
lesson or other part of the course of study can be used as a basis for discus- 
sion or oral report. Students can also plan forums along the lines of the 


—H. L. H. 


better radio and TV programs 
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Treaty-Making Powers of the 
President (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 
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Coming Up! 


May 6, 1953 

National Affairs Article: Uncle Sam’s 
Industrv and Real Estate—Government 
holdings in business enterprises and in 
public lands; effect of holdings in land 
taxes to states and corporate taxes to 
Government; proposals to divest Gov- 
ernment of its holdings and arguments 
igainst them; Administration's stand 

Foreign Affairs Article: Canada—A 
survey of recent events in our booming 
North; C ex- 
panding economy and increasingly more 
important place in world affairs 

Forum Topic of the Wee k The 
Women’s Rights Amendment—A pro and 


, 
con discussion in which various aspects 


neighbor to the inada’s 


of this controversial question now be 


re Congress are explored 





Par. 2; see also Art. V on 


2; Art. VI, 


amending the Constitution 


Discussion Questions 

1. What the Constitution 
about the treaty-making power of the 
President? What part does the Senate 
play in treaty-making? 

2. What is the difference between a 
treaty and an Executive agreement? 

3. Why has the present controversy 
the the 
President arisen? 

4. Whose arguments seemed more 
effective to you—those of Senator Brick 
of Secretary of State Dulles? 
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ove! treaty-making power of 
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How Can We Reduce Cheating 

on Exams? (p. 5) 

Surveys indicate widespread cheating 
Possible solutions of the 
considered in evaluating 
such proposals as de-emphasizing of 
marks and grades, teaching students to 
study properly, and more severe pun 


in classrooms 
problem are 


ishment of cheating 


Things to Do 


Organize a round-table discussion in 
which several] students consider the pro 
posals made in the article and others 
which may occur to them. The attention 
of students should then be drawn to th 
contest announced on page 6. The writ 
ing of entries could be made a class 
project, and the best entries submitted 


to Senior Scholastic 


The Time of Your Life 
(pp. 20-24) 


Digest of the Articles 

Telling Time Down the Centuries 
(pp. 20-21). A survey of the various 
methods used by man to tell time. 

How to Buy a Watch (p. 22). Impoi 
tant suggestions for prospective pw 
chasers. 

Keep ‘em Ticking (p. 23) 
take care of a fine watch. 
Telling Time Around the World 

24). Why we set our clocks back as 
travel from east to railroad 
time zones; International Date Line 
measuring time by changes in longitude 


How t 


(p 


we west; 


Activities 

1. The article 
serve as motivation and text for a lesson 
measuring time longitude, the 
time zones, and the International Date 
Line. Ask a science-minded student to 
explain the technical reasons for estab- 
hshing the International Date Line. 

2. A student may have a sand-glass 
at home. Ask him to bring it to class for 
other students to examine. Call on other 
students to explain how the sun-dial 


on time zones can 


on by 


works. 
3. One of your students may have a 
jeweler as a member of his family. Ask 
him to get the answers to a list of ques 


tions proposed by the class. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 17) 





l. Soviet Peace Offensive: 1-F; 
5-F; 6-O 
Il. Treaty Making 
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TIMECHECK (see “the Time of Your Life” pp. 20-24) 


Abbie Anderson, Americen Airlines hestess, makes @ last-second check 
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Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 
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FIRST LOVE. Photo by Morley Langford, Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif., 
won Southern California regional honors, is eligible for place in 1953 Awards 
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in ih Mca tae ait 

. - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


The American Indian 
Dear Editor 

After reading your article, “The First 
Americans Are Last,” in the March 4 
issue, we, the students of Haskell Insti- 
tute, feel that a great injustice has been 
done. This article not 
comply with our way of thinking. We 
our 
we 


certainly does 


discussed this topic thoroughly in 
1 ] 


iss, and the only conclusions that 


could come to is that you are misin- 
formed of or ignorant of many Indian 
situations and facts. 

Students here at Haskell are ambi- 
tious and eager to learn. Each student 
takes a definite trade by which to earn 
his living after graduation, and many 
are going on to college. These students 
are from nearly every section of the 
United States and represent a majority 
of Indian tribes in the country. So your 
article deals directly with us and our 
home life. 

We think that after 
read your article or any other like it, 
they will get a bad impression of us, the 
American Indians. This impression may 
influence their treatment of us. We will 
appreciate your printing a correction of 


many students 


some of the erroneous statements in this 
article. 
Rosemary Bender 
Haskell Institute 
Lawrence, Kansas 
(Senior Scholastic owes Haskell In- 
stitute a deep apology. We are indeed 


sorry if any of our readers received a 
wrong impression of the American In- 
dian or of Haskell from reading our 
“Forum Topic of the Week.” 

However, Rosemary, a forum topic, 
as you know, presents both sides. There 
statements and counterstatements 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Time Wise—Weight Wise 


By Dale Farnsworth, Cape Elizabeth (Maine) High School 


*® Starred words refer to time, weights and measures 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzie published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
criginal and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next issve. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


SONG BIRD 


Meet Rosemary Clooney, the pop singer who 





built a career out of a frightened whisper 
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T N YEARS AGO in Cincinnati a girl with pale blonde she said, were n very small print, although the tamily 
hair asked Vaughn Monroe. the baritone leader of the had them all enlarged.” In 1949 she signed an individual 
nd, to add | Ros ul to the auto iy h he had just ntract with Columbia. After that her records read, “Ross 
ven her. Monroe, hurrving to keep an engagement, refused ary Clooney. With and there followed the name of the 

e request chestra 
The face |e ) eriows t me of New It wa June, 1951, that Rosemary met a song called 
York t ts recen 1 tol what d happened Come on My House The song had been written ten 
Rosen ( eV Si e stopped collecting autographs ears earlier by William Sarovan, the writer, and his cousin 
id | g th Shi id just returned from Holl Ross Bagdasarian. Rosemary had a conterence with Mitchell 
‘ | two pictures, a s talking William Miller of Columbia Records. Mr. Miller suggested 
t re to start anotl she sing it against a harpsichord accompaniment. “I didn't 
| t | \l ( t ‘ ! nt to do it she said Suggesting | do dialect with 
\l ] kK \ i | } vith he hord—it sounded too far-tetched to me 
} Hi between the ‘ t | rally \tr \I let ypped conterring and ordered, Re 
ait th grace at Cincinnati,where she had moved t por 9 a.m. I ins do it.” She did, and “Come on 
st all. “I , { he Viv House ‘ h apparently had been waiting around a 
| Kec r I for Rosemar ind a harpsi hord, sold 1,000,000 
yhom é three mt] After it.” she said quietly, “I 
‘ bandlead ed I didn’t have a very good song sense She said she 
\f ’ ne gh ¢ P es the select up to Mr Miller 
| \ 57 | i | } h iid she liked m ik Vv wies. It was the “feel 
‘ she re t i ion tha pressed her You do it over and 
t wt \\ ! she X} la | What's on ie screen is. the best 
' ear. Be k ( ) ) ive done nis a one-chance thing 
t ue t ition WLW a i Her first picture \ has its world premiere ip Mays 
RK i \ ted t eet k S I nus t! t t lsc street in that town calle 
{ k ] ed ; | K Street is Stars A Singing 
i he et 
) 254) Stay in Your Own Back Yard 
15 1 } tosemal helptul nt ! ring rers were 
ped up in w DI Shit ud | yugest m 
\ | in = » recording Past h ) S are virl make 1s te yne to New York expectin 
7 Sorry [Didnt S I S set { vorld on fire 
( ' + Nig ae rae . ; ko sé pati young singel vho teel their « 
' , . i onmet too confining, she sed vou'll be foun 
1 { erever vou are She cautioned them to stay in their ov 
k ards id g as often as you can betor as m 
“| Was Frightened” eople as you can 
t P LLse \ t But the greatest asset of all, she pe uted out, is pers 
mapa But the fright paid off | quality so intangible it seemed proper to press he 
\i } t et n newhat detail ie vas d nough vith the 
‘ | re rds of She spoke as t she were addressing th oung singers 
| tried to en ite that sound themselves. “Get over yur shyness e said. “Show peopi 
| ( t B i t u like them. It means not hidin uv he feeling ou have 
so good f juke boxes it is, not ling them behind a front of coolness or bore 
” te well t hie ‘ lom. It means not sta hin vourself.’ 
She ought to be an authority. Personality is a very recog 
| ds bore the | gend | iw Pa ible item. and Rosemary has a lo ly share of it 
arv Clooney.” The last fi Pau. V. Becky 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





CHEATING... 
How Can We Stop It? 





What is the best way to curb cheating on exams? Some people 
urge that much can be done by teaching students how to study. 


A pro and con discussion: How can we reduce cheating on examinations? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION Or EXPOSE their answers in order to “he Ip cheaters debas« 
How widespread heating among high school students? their &¥n moral values in their attempt to be regular fellows 
Widlespre IS ncauny among I i Ss 











| 
rhe results of a nationwide poll were reported recently by Cheating sometimes becomes a game in which the goal i 
Science Research Associates. They showed that 36 per cent to outwit teachers and parents 
the students questioned thought 10 to 50 per cent Everyone is hurt by cheating—the student who violate 
heated; 15 per cent were ol the opinion that 50 to 90 per the code, his fellow students, his parents his s¢ hool ill 
nt cheated; 10 per cent belic ved that 90 to 100 per cent society at large 
ited. Some surveys have shown that an average of 7 or 8 Who is to blame? Is it the student? His teachers? Parents 
10 college students be cheaters The svstem of grading marks? The low moral fiber of ow 
Dishonesty of this kind ts loose a vicious cycl Some civilization? Or all of these combined? 
t students feel that they must cheat in order to avoid Whatever the cause of cheat it is imperative tha 
pping behind the cheaters. Otherwis« would be mething be done t bh the practice. The question 
lized r their honesty! Good students who pass notes wi 
De-emphasize Marks and when parents fuss so much about their — learning to compete fairly ” square! 
children’s marks ( npeting for higher marks is part ot 
Grades No: wonder some educators go fas the process of learning. De-emphasizin 
YES is to demand the abolishing of grades; grades would mean that students enter 
Pen-ve yd Roger finally ime home re 4 ~ cards und exains! Elementari a high pressure adult world without 
the ‘ll was setting st as his scl ots In New York City, Miami Beach, - | : ite pre paration, acc ording to Di 
er was about to telephone the po ind other ties no longer give grades Claude E. Crawford, professor of edu 
He'd been afraid to | . cf 3 but general] nark either “satistactors ( af n at the University of Southern 
his 1 x! ae | i pO oaeabee a or “needs improvement.” California j 
di Geer Ca bia; te alien If competing for high grades causes De emphasizing comps tition in 
IT AI PNT es cheating. let's eliminate the Wetition schi Ms would tend over the long haul 
Samitte tinant olcat tiie cement to make us a nation of softies incapable 
" ae Sg es a NO * competing on the international leve 
r fac hen they ar vy. Employ We live in a nation where compet 
isk about grades before hiring — tion is the spice of life. The watchwor Give Special Courses in How 
vraduates. Marks and grades, originally is, “May the best man win!” Our Amer to Study 
measure ot lear ung ive nstead ican system OF ¢ ympenotion keeps people 
Ine the substitute tor le irning m their toes Bec iuise we Te alw iVs YES 
Dr. Howard Wilson, eminent educa vying with each other to do more and ‘Why should 1 take chances on 
asked college student vhy they have more, we've achieved the highest cheating?” asked one high school sopho 
heated. He found that pressure for living standards and built the strongest more. “It's so much easier to devote a 
rh marks got most of t blame nation on earth. Without the pressure few minutes extra to my studying and 
Dr. Jesse S. Nirenberg, psychologist f mpetition, there would be no _— get everything down pet!” 
the N York | I School of procress But not enough students know how 
ily natural School is t place tor us to begin to study. Not enough know how to 





of room for improvement along those for their terms work. Force them to at 
lines. Unfortunately, good students are tend summer school to make up. With 


just likely to cheat on exams as poor draw special privileges. Suspend re 


ones. An A-minus student still wants to” peaters 
be an A student. On some exam he may If a cheater feared suspension and 
be tempted to look over to the next disgrace, with his entire career jeopard 
desk for left blank ized, he would be much less likely to 
The only t ¢ that will stop him is his | sneak peeks at another student’s paper 
We need strictness, not leniency. Let's 


idopt Spartan measures, no matter how 
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Would enforcing severe penalties for ot sl} wt ques 


cheating be the best way to stop the evil? 
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Punish Cheating More Severely 
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How Would You Stop Cheating on Exams? 


What do you think is the best way of handling the cheating 
problem? How would you go about making students aware of the 
damage that is done by cheating—to themselves as weil as to other 
students? 

Put your suggestions in a letter and send it to us 

For the letter with the most constructive suggestions, we will 
make an award of $25. For the second best letter, $15. The third 
best letter will receive an award of $10. Ten fourth awards of $5 
each will be made for the next ten best letters. These awards are 
open only to high school students. 

Address your letters to Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. Letters must be postmarked on or before 
May 31, 1953, to qualify for an award. Judges will be the editors 
of Scholastic Magazines. Their decisions will be final. Winners will 


be notified by mail. 
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Treaties, like acts of Congress and the 


Constitution itself, are the supreme law of the land 


Should the President’s 
Treaty Power Be Limited? 


RTICLE VI of the United States 

Constitution states 

“This Constitution and the laws of 
the United States . and all treaties 
made . .. under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law 
f the land : 

But for 160 years Americans have 


lebated this question 

If a treaty conflicts with an act of 
Congress, which prevails? 

The Supreme Court has said that 

. each being equally the supreme 
law of the land, the last one in the 
date must prevail.” Some authorities 
hold that “treaty law can override the 
Constitution” itself. 

This month the question of treaty 
law versus the Constitution was de- 
bated again before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. Argu- 
ments were presented orr both sides of 
two proposed Constitutional amend- 
ments. One of the amendments, offered 
by Se nator John W Bri ke I ( Rep = 
Ohio), aims to limit the power of the 
President to make treaties and Execu- 
tive agreements 

lreaties, as we know, are written 
igreements between two or more na- 
tions. They may cover a wide variety 
of subjects. In the United States, a 
treaty must be negotiated by the Presi- 


delegates, then ratified by 


lent or his d 
two thirds of the Senators who vote 
n it (not necessarily two thirds of all 
Senators). According to the Constitu 
tion, the treatv then becomes “the su- 
rreme law of the land,” along with the 
Constitution itself and the acts of Con- 
yress 

Examples of treaties made by the 
United States are the United Nations 
Charter, the recent peace treaty with 
Japan, and our many treaties of friend- 
ship, navigation, and commerce with 
other individual countries. By 1952, 
we had ratified a total of 879 treaties, 


with the number growing at an increas- 
ing rate 


“Executive agreements” are similar 


to treaties, but do not require Senate 
ratification. Usually they deal with less 
important subjects. During World War 
Il many such agreements were made 
Among them are the selection of Gen 
eral Eisenhower as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, and the Yalta 
agreements for post-war settlements. 
President Theodore Roosevelt im 1907 

hm ree, 
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WE MUST SEE HE 
KEEPS IN STEP AND 


FOLLOWS THE OTHERS 


used this device for his Gentlemen’s 
Agreement limiting Japanese immigra 
tion. (See March 4 issue, p. 14.) 


The Amendment's History 


Senator Bricker first became publicly 
concerned about limiting the power of 
the President to make treaties in 1951. 
In that year two United Nations Con 
ventions were published. (A “conven 
tion” is a treaty which all nations are 







Temple in the New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Important Law Review 
Some lawyers say treaties with other nations could override our Constitution. 


% 





Association generally favors the Bricker 
plan, while the New York City Bar 
Association condemns it. 

Left to make up our own minds 
about this complex question, we might 
turn to Senator Bricker’s arguments for 
the amendment, and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles’ arguments against 


it 
Bricker’s Arguments 


First, Senator Bricker argues, the 
conventions of the United Nations and 
its agencies could, if signed by the 
President and ratified by the Senate, 
become “the supreme law of the land.” 
Thus they would affect the rights of 
all our citizens. For example, the pro- 
posed Human Rights Convention con- 
tains provisions about politieal equality, 
regardless ot race, sex, OF creed. 

Also. the convention guarantees the 
right to information, except in cases of 
national emergency. Senator Bricker 
asks whether we Wwagt our rights in 
these matters determined by an inter- 
national treaty, rather than by our own 
Constitution. He points out that in the 
past treaties have regulated only the 
relations between nations. These con- 
ventions seek to regulate relations be- 
tween a nation and its citizens. In doing 
that they invade our domestic affairs 
ind bring U. S. citizens under interna 
tional law. Senator Bricker considers 


this a dangerous trend. 


Termite Trouble 
Sen. Bricker wants to limit the President's treaty-making power. 
Sec ond. since treaties become the 


, supreme law of the land, they should 
-SD ship of O . 

_tepveigeenesen. . he ipproved by both Houses of Con 

is. 19 Demo : 

rly in April 


! 
tress, as other laws are. In some other 


democratic nations—such as Australia 
Canada, France, and Great Britain- 


Amendment's Four Points treaties are ratified by a majority vote 
ae ee re eer ee t beth legislative houses. Senator 
rt > He se sisi tk Mecsas weer Bricker feels that the United States 

“3 : eh ened. should find no difficulty in adopting 


Sec. 1—No treaty shall interfere with p 
| } he same plain 


t guaranteeed 


inv right 
in the Constitution 

=" ‘ ; nents, Sen. Bricker argues that Presi 

S o international org; zation " , 
= 7 nian = a er , ‘ de nts I ranklin LD. Roose velt and Harry 
lav supervi contro > J } : ‘ 
, Pear SS See le rights o S. Truman have used this device to 

tified by United States citizens guaranteed by , 

: : excess, against the best interests of the 
ent the Constitution. or “essentially within countrs espe illv in such cases as 


lomestic juried Ls id 
domestic jurisdiction of the nite 
: the Yalta and Potsdam secret agree 


o our citizens 1 . 
: Third, in regard to Executive agreé 


States.’ ; 
ments 
shall become the 


pt throug! C 
ee ee Dulles on the Spot 
ol 7 
Sec. 4—The President cannot make For these reasons, Senator Bricker 
an\ other lawvers believe that 
ernment or official except as Congress his proposed amendment is essential. 
They support their argument by quot 


Qt course these proposals would ing a speech m cle by Mir Dulles him- 
drasticall hange the present treaty self to the American Bar Association 


at Louisville, Ky., last vear—before he 


agreement with any foreign gov ind some 


ney approve 


making system, especially Sections 3 
0 and 4. These are legal questions, so we became Secretary of State. 
did not night ask the lawvers what difference Mr. Dulles then said that “the treaty- 


may be the amendment would make in our making power is an extraordinary pow- 


egarded the first step toward the daily lives, and whether they favor it. er, liable to abuse. Treaties, for ex- 
But the lawyers themselves are not ample, can take powers away from 


Bricke met it. The amendment 
give them to the Presi- 


s intros vised form last agreed. For instance. the American Bar Congress and 





S 


lent. They can take powers from the 
States and give them to the Federal 
international 


(,overnment or to some 


hody, and they cut across the rights 
iven to the people by the Constitution 
id Bill of Rights 7 

When the Senators this month asked 
\lr. Dulles about that speec h, he was 
eally “on the spot.” Now that he is 
Secretary of State, lawyer Dulles talks 
lifferently. He told the that 


never actual treaty pro 


senators 
has any 
luced the results which the 
if the resolution fear.” He had a point 
here, for Senator Bricker himself could 
ot disagree The 
iever held a treaty unconstitutional 
But what Mr. Bricker see:&s to fear is 
treaties 


proponents 


Supreme Court has 


uture, not past 
Some of the opponents of the Bricker 
\mendment go so far as to say that its 
al purpose 1s isolationist and anti 
United Nations. Ti point out that 
reaties regarded as threatening are the 
United Nations conventions 

However, it unlikely that all 


t the 63 other Senators who want the 


seems 


roposal discussed are merely opposed 

the | N. The list of 
ludes such staunch friends of the world 
M TS 
t Salton 


Senators in 


rganization as Senator Wayne 
*t Oregon and Senator Leveret 


tall of Massachusetts 


Dulles Opposes Plan 


Now let examin i gu 
tated by 
Senate 


nents 
igainst 
secretar\ 

First, the 

ned prin } 
Vathons cre 
treaties in eral 
danger, Mi 
Administration do 
Human Rights ¢ 
ion, signed by President Truman but 
not vet ratified by the Senate 

Mr. Dulles even stated that he 
the best 
wav of strengthening human rights. He 
promised that he would not further 
help the U.N. in this effort. Thus he 
seemed to snatch away the chief argu 
ment of Senator Bricker. At the same 
he “torpedoed” the two [ N 


ssible 
that this 


to further the nven 


doe Ss 


t consider treaties to be 


time 
onventions 

Second, the prese nt s 
vorked well for over 160 vears. Mh 
Dulles argued that it ought not to be 
Consti 
tutional debated 
ther plans of treaty-making, but had 
rejected them. One was a suggestion by 
Gouverneur Morris that treaty 
be passed by both Houses of Congress 
(like Bricker’s Section 3). Mr. Dulles 
also pointed out that if absolutely neces- 
sary Congress could pass laws which 
a treaty 


stem has 


changed. He recalled that the 


Convention carefully 


every 


it of 


can change the appli 


in this country. Congress could also 
refuse to vote the money to put a 
treaty into effect. 

Moreover, Mr. Dulles put his finger 
on the real Constitutional problem—co 
operation between the President and 
Congress. He promised that in making 
treaties the President would seek the 
“advice and consent” of the Senate, as 
the Constitution provides. Thus a Presi 
dent vs. Senate tug-of-war over treaties 
would be avoided 


Handicap Foreign Policy 


Third, the amendment would seri 
ously cripple the President's power in 
foreign affairs, just when the “cold war” 
demands that our foreign policy be as 
strong and flexible as possible. In order 
to “get down to cases,” the Secretary 
of State showed the 
of tne four sections would handicap 


Senators how each 


President Eisenhower's foreign policy 

Sec. 1 of the Amendment 
right to wat 
we then never sign 


Congress 
Could 


a treaty outlawing 


has the declare 


war because it would limit Congress 
powers? 

Sec 2 ot the 
tion would probably rule out the U.S 


international 


Amendment—This sec 


setting up an 


I 
control of atomic energy which we 
advocated in the | N Also. it 
would make impossible the internation 
il control of aviation, nar 


or disease We 


plan fon 
have 
otics, radio 
alre id are members 
Inte 


Orgamzation 


lifficult tl 

hesitate to negot 

Sule h iS ( anada 
vhich have both houses ratify 
Mr. Dulles might have added that they 


svstem of che ks ind 


Vv ird to other countrie S 


} treaties 


" 
do not have our 


9 


balances. Their executive and legisla 
tive branches are always controlled by 
the same political party. A tug-of-war 
over a treaty is rare.) 


Executive Agreements 


Sec. 4 of the Amendment—If Con 
gress controlled the making of Execu 
tive agreements, the President’s hands 
would be tied in his many daily con 
tacts with foreign governments. As a 
result of the North Atlantic Treaty 
alone, Mr. Dulles said, probably 10,000 
agreements had been made, principally 
relating to our military bases abroad 
On this point, he asked: “Every time 
we get permission to open a new shed 
do we have to come up here to get 
the approval of Congress?” 

Some Senators objected 
Executive agreements deal 
important matters and should really be 
treaties. The Secretary agreed that the 


line between them was sometimes hard 


that 


with 


SOTTE 


very 


read a significant 


Eisenhower to 


to draw. He then 
statement by President 
this effect: Whenever he 
whether a vital matter should be han 
dled by agreement or by 
treaty, the 


has to decide 


Executive 


President will consult the 


leaders of Congress about it. This prom 
ise may be expected to quiet some of 
misuse of 


the Senators’ fears about the 


Executive igreements 
conclusion Secretary Dull 
Bricke 


these vit 


bouquet to Senator 
raising 
| the matter be 


Government leader 


In th 
and his colle iWues he Sal shie d WI! } 
Eisenhower-Dulles solution of the prob 
thei 


it Jeast for the present 


amendment 


lem? Will they yyit 
shelt 





“This Calls for Kid-Glove Diplomacy” 


Dulles promised that in making treaties President would ask advice of Senate. 











This rare view inside the Kremlin walls in Moscow was made 
by Eugene Simon of the Tarentum, Pa., Valley Times, one of 
the 10 American editors who recently visited Soviet Union. 


rte is here, both seasonally and 


politically The Soviet dove is coo 


gy, the cold war is thawing 
The Kremlin has taken on ‘new 
k ina ble spring look 
AD] rently, the death of Stalin last 
h has brought about a change not 
in S ders} ip but al 
The f shit S 
cs ndica { Pr er ( uv 
\f. Malenk et t St t , 
M xs East a We M 
ke eaicl ity . ail 
xiste i 1¢ et 
Equally sigmhcant was 
m Malen! Vs speech Or the isual 
tacks on the West lemo« es 
Nowhere in his talk did he reter to the 
United States and its allies as “aggres 
rs and Wari ikke 
Recent Peace Moves 
Since then the Soviet “peace often 
ve” has been gaining momentum. The 
nost important peace move vas mm 
Korea. On March 28 the Chinese Com 
munists—with the approval of the Kret 
lin—st ae in ed their ey] 
ance of an old [ ed Nat iS pI | 
exchanwe h i | voun led pris i 
ers in Kore An agreement was sig | 
April 11, and the exchange of disabled 
prisoners was to begin April 20. There 
vere Sugyvest s also that tl Reds 
} tld like t eopel the whe le pi sone! 
of-war issue, over which the truce ne 
ut itions had | ng been ce idlocked 
At the same time the Kremlin set 
off another flock ft peace doves. In Ger 
many, the Russians for the first time 


expressed “regret” about shooting down 
Allied planes and invited the West to 
negotiate on ways to prevent future 





“air incidents They also ended the 
traffic slowdown to and from West 
Berlin 

In the United Nations the Russians 
agreed with 


another surprise move 
the West on the appointment of Dag 


Hammarskjold as the new U.N. Secre 


tarv-Genera 


Elsewhere. too. the Russians showed 


of a changed attitude For the 


{ ang 
t t time since W wid War Il t group 
lO | S. editors was permitted to 

sit Russia. The were treated almost 

is long-lost friends. Then again, Soviet 
diph its, for the first time in vears 
turned up at a party given by the U.S 
Embass in Nloscow Propagand.: it 
tacks against the [ S. in the Soviet 


press have been toned down And in 


an unusually friendly gesture, this time 
simed at the British, the Soviet 
] 1 


ernment announced that it will send a 


y- 
ival unit to the coronation ceremonies 
next month 
The Soviet "pe ace olftensive” even 
benefited a London Boy Scout. Scout 
John Jacks n knocked at the Soviet 
in the British capital and 


answered that the 


Embassy door 
Id the man who 

, ee , 
Embassy hedge needed trimming 


He'd do it for a shilling (14 cents 


John said id the man made the deal 
When ] i finished, an Embassy secre 
tu K I hand and slipped him a 

{ \ 5 nts instead of the 
expe te snl ng! 


Change in Tactics 


These items—major and minor—make 
ip the substance the latest and most 
extensive Soviet “peace offensive 

What's it all about? Have the new 
rulers in the Kremlin undergone a 
change of heart? Have they abandoned 
their goal of world domination? Or 


Are Russia's latest peace moves genuine— 


or an attempt to crack the unity of the West? 


Soviet 


“Peace Offensive’ 


have they merely changed their tac 


ticsr 


Observers who 


Union 
They 
has ch 
Stali 
diplom 
] 
well t 
Soviet 
Is 
he twee 
cordin 
Soviet 
of the 
with t 


“is untl 


lingo, 
the de 


Leni 


same View 


“peacetul co-existence’ 


know the Soviet 
best incline to the latter view 
doubt that the 


anged his spots 


Soviet leopard 


nm once remarked that “Sincere 


acy Is no more possible thar 


dry water or iron wood.” It may be 


» remember these words as the 
peace offensive builds up steam 
possible 
n the East and West? Not ac 
, to Lenin, the founder of the 
state. “The prolonged existence 


Soviet Republic side by sid 


he imperialistic states,” he wrote 


iinkable. Finally either the one o1 
ver will be victorious 

the Communist upside-down 
the “imperialistic states” means 
mocracies, 

n’s “pupil,” Stalin, echoed the 


n the widely circulated 


book. Problems of Leninism “It is in 


concely 
Soviet 
ist tor 


ImMperle 


able.” he stressed, “that the 
Republic should continue to ex 
a long period side by side with 


ilistic states. Ultimately one or 


the other must conquer ‘3 


It is 
new ru 


with tl 


to assume that the 


reasonable 
lers in the Kremlin are familiar 


e teachings of Lenin and Stalin 


In Washington. President Dwight D 


Eisenh 
contere 
ers” shi 
no m 
secre 
dec lar 


wer told a White House news 


nce that the Soviet “peace feel 
mild be taken at their face value 
re, no less 

tarv of State John Foster Dulles 
d on April ) Nothing that 


} 


has happened, or which seems to me 


likely 


to happen has changed the 


basic situation of danger in which we 


stand.” 
remaine 


heavily 


He said that three “basic facts 
d 1) the USSR was still “a 


armed totalitarian state” under 
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the dictatorship of a “small group” that 
controlled “one-third of the people and 
the natural resources of the world”; 
2) Soviet leaders remained “basically 
ind deeply hostile to any other state 
which does not accept Soviet Commu- 
nist control”; and (3) Soviet leaders 
do not recognize any moral” restraints 
against the use of violence.” 

[he reaction in other free capitals 
was similar. British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill expressed caution, 
ind French Foreign Minister Georges 


Bidault warned against being “taken 
n” by Communist maneuvers. 
There was nothing in the Soviet 


ecord in the past, officials pointed out, 
to inspire much confidence in the new 
Kremlin peace “line.” 

If the Kremlin is insincere, then why 
this ballyhooed peace drive? Observers 
believe that the new Soviet leadership 
S pursuing buy 
time—a “breathing spell’—to deal with 
domestic problems and solidify its pow- 
er at home; and (b) to throw the free 
vorld off balance and disrupt Western 
nity and re-armament. 


two aims: (a) to 


Inside Russia Today 


[There are many signs that all has 
t gone well inside Russia since Stalin 
lied. The new leadership, unsure of 


popular support, is anxiously trying to 
woo” the Russian people 


Amnesty 


An order issued by the new 
idministration on March 28 
ll prisoners serving terms of five years 
wv less. In addition, all expectant 
nothers, children ten years or younger, 
juvenile delinquents, men over 55, wo 


Soviet 
released 


men over 50, and prisoners suffering 
from incurable diseases were freed re 
Finally 


ll persons imprisoned for periods of 


irdless of | neth of sentence 


ore than five years were granted a 
50 per cent reduction in sentence 

The amnesty, however, did not apply 

ind that’s the “catch”—to political of- 
nders, persons imprisoned for alleged 

ti-Soviet activities 
iore than 10,000,000 


These number 


Price Cuts 
to gain popularity 
March 31 the 
le red 


In another gesture 
mong the peopl on 


ew Soviet | iders ore price de- 
eases on some 125 retail items. These 


iclude a ten per cent cut on major 


od items and a five to 15 per cent 
] 

luction on many clothing items 

reductions 


despite these 


food 


remain 


However, 


Soviet prices for and consumer 
still high, 
ompared with prices in the United 
States or Western Europe. A pound of 
butter still represents roughly three 
to four hours’ earnings for the average 


Soviet worker. 


soods relatively 


“Doctors’ Plot’ 

By far the most surprising develop- 
ment inside Russia was the govern 
ment’s reversal on the so-called “doc 
tors’ plot.” 

Last January, while Stalin was still 


alive, the Soviet secret police an- 
nounced the arrest of 15 prominent 
physicians. They were charged with 


plotting to kill Soviet leaders. Several 


of the accused doctors were Jewish 
The Soviet government asserted that 


the physicians had conspired to carry 
out this plot with the cooperation of 
(a) the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee (a Jewish relief or- 
ganization) and (b) American 
British intelligence services. 

The Soviet press at the time carried 
stories saying that all the accused had 


and 


supposedly “confessed.” 

Then on April 4 came the sudden and 
startling announcement by the 
Soviet administration that the accused 
and jailed physicians had been cleared 


and The charges had 


new 


released been 
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proved false, it said, and the contes 
sions had been extorted 

“It has been established,” said the 
announcement, “that the 
this case were arrested incorrectly with 
lawful 


accused in 


out any cause whatsoever.” 

The announcement added, ominous 
ly, that those guilty of extorting the 
confessions “have been and 
brought to criminal responsibility.” 

The reversal on the “doctors’ plot” 
seemed to show that there was serious 
trouble at the “top.” It is Malenkov’s 
appointees who are now blamed for 
the “false arrest” of the doctors. Where 
does that leave Malenkov? 

It is also noteworthy that Malenkoy 
was not named secretary of the Com 
munist party, a post he was expected 
to inherit from Stalin. Does all this 
mean that his rival, who is secret police 
chief Lavrenti Beria, is slowly gaining 
the upper hand? That’s hard to say 
But it certainly raises some doubt as 
to how firmly entrenched Malenkov is 
in his job. 


arrested 


we 


Leopard’s Spots 
Have Russia’s new rulers undergone a change of heart or changed their tactics? 





rulers ha 
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What Russia Hopes to Gain 
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Secondly, the Soviets believe that an 
easing of East-West tensions would 
lead to a cut in arms spending in the 
United States and that this, in turn 


M ruld bring bout an economu slump 
n this country 
Finally, the Kremlin 
ime that ble the Russians to 
} ' 


enat 
itch up with us in the atomic race 


hopes to gain 


will 


Diplomatic Detour 


All in all, the new Soviet leaders 
seem to believe that they catch 
more flies with molasses than with vine- 
gar. Perhaps Stalin's 
smarter than Stalin. If Stalin had used 
honeved words instead of threats after 
the end of the war, the Russians might 


can 


successors are 


have -gained control of all Europe by 


now 

In 1945 there were Communists in 
the French and Italian cabinets. As 
late as 1948 we invited Russia to 


in the Marshall Plan. Stalin 


sizea rl mun 


participate 
might have obtained a 
from us, kept Western Europe divided 


and disarmed-if he had played the 
game cleverly. Instead, he launched 
the cold war, seized Czechoslovakia, 
ind started a shooting war in Korea 
in the final analysis, it was these 
blunders” by Stalin that roused the 
free nations to the threat of Soviet 
imperialism and led to the formation 
# the North Atlantic Treatv Organi 
zation 
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A tip-off on the Kremlin’s true in 
tentions was supplied, curiously enough 
by the official the Red 
Army in East Germany, the Taegliche 
Rundschau. In an article this 
reminded its Communist 


newspaper ot 


earlier 
month, it 
readers that “Lenin taught that detours 
tten are necessary if, at 
the 


strength; that one must withdraw tem 


a yviven mo 


nent, opponent Is superior in 


porarily in order to new 
strength. Only thus will it be possibl 
to prepare the new attack, to establis! 
the basis for the final victory.” That's 
straight out of their own mouths! 

Still, there is that the tree 
world can gain from the Soviet peace 
offensive. By remaining strong and 
united, the democracies can turn the 
tables on the Kremlin masterminds and 
force them to back up by deeds (not 
mere words) their promises of peace 

In a speech before the American So 
ciety of Newspaper Editors last week 
Eisenhower challenged the 
Russia to 
their good faith by these deeds 

1. An armistice in Korea 

2. An end to Communist aggressio: 
in Indo-China and Malaya 
3. A treaty with Austria. 

1. Establishment of a free and united 
Germany 

“We 


peac e.” 


summon up 


much 


President 


new rulers of Soviet prove 


welcome honest act of 
the President declared. “We 
care nothing for mere rhetoric.” 

Invinc D. W. TatmMapce 


every 


icago Herald. Americar 


A Poor Insurance Risk 


Are Malenkov’'s rivals gaining the upper hand in a hidden struggle for power? 
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U.S. Peace Offensive 


The United States has launched 
its own “peace offensive.” 

President Eisenhower this month 
challenged the Kremlin to do some- 
thing for peace, and not just talk 
about it. He was making his first im- 
portant speech on foreign policy 
since the Malenkov regime took over 
in Russia. Russia’s new leaders have 
been dangling hopes of peace before 
the free world for weeks (see news 
pages, April 15 issue) 

Eisenhower spoke to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. U. S. 
envoys delivered his message to 70 
governments. The Voice of America 
broadcast it all over the world. 

The new Soviet leadership, Eisen- 
hower said, had a “precious oppor- 
tunity to. . . turn the tide of history” 
toward peace. The Russians could 
show they mean business by coopera- 
tion in these areas: 

Korea: “Cessation of hostilities and 
prompt . . . discussions leading to the 
holding of free elections in a united 
Korea ig 

Southeast Asia: “An end to the di- 
rect and indirect attacks upon the 
security of Indo-China and Malaya. 
Any armistice in Korea that merely 
released aggressive armies to attack 
elsewhere would be a fraud 

Europe: “Closer unity of the na- 
tions of Western Europe with freer 
trade for the entire continent, There 
should be a “free and united Ger- 
many,” an Austria freed from occu- 
pation troops, and “full independence 
of the East European nations.” 
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Understanding 


the DUTY 


Disarmament: National armed 
forces must be cut. Atomic energy 
should come under international con- 
trol, with A-weapons banned. There 
must be U. N. inspection to see that 
no nation secretly makes atomic arms. 

If these steps toward peace were 
taken, the vast sums now spent for 
arms could be used for world better- 
ment, the President said. 

In Congress and throughout the 
free world, the President’s address 
was hailed as giving real leadership 
toward peace. Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill called the 
speech “massive and magnificent.” 

What's Behind It: How far would 
the Kremlin go to cooperate? The 
Communists had rejected free elec- 
tions in Korea and Germany in the 
past. They have blocked an Austrian 
peace treaty and the U. N. proposals 
for disarmament. And Red wars con- 
tinue in Southeast Asia (see story on 
next page 

However, the Kremlin wants to 
prevent formation of a European 
Army which would include West 
Germany. To accomplish that, Soviet 
leaders may find they must risk unit- 
ing Germany and permitting free 
elections—which would probably put 








THE NO. 1 HAT 


¢ This hatrack never holds more than 
one hat—the President’s. The hatrack 
stands outside the President’s office in 
the White House. When President 
Eisenhower arrives in the morning from 
the residential part of the White House 
a messenger opens the office door, takes 
his hat, and carefully places it on the 
rack so that the brim rests on all four 
hooks. (President Truman’s hat used 
to rest on the same hatrack in the same 
position.) If the hat is there, it’s a sure 
sign that President Eisenhower is in 
his office. If the hat isn’t there it means 
that the President isn’t there—or else 
the President decided not to wear a 
hat that day. In the President's living 
quarters is a similar hatrack. A valet 
places the President's hat there*in the 
same way-—resting on all four of the 
hooks 


a non-Communist government. in 
office. 

The Eisenhower offer of freer 
trade in Europe and world aid may 
likewise tempt the Soviet Union. Eco- 
nomic troubles in Russia’s East Eu- 
ropean satellites have caused discon- 
tent. ‘ 
Sen. Robert A. Taft (Ohio), G.O.P. 
Senate leader, suggested that an ef- 
fort be made to “settle all the ques- 
tions of the Far East in one bite.” 
This would include the future status 
of Formosa and U. S. policy on 
whether to recognize Red-China. The 
President’s speech did not mention 
these two points. 


Will the Reds Register? 


U. S. Communists are part of a 
world-wide Russian plot to over- 
throw democracy. So the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board ruled 
last week. 

This five-man board was set up 
under the Internal Security Act of 
1950. This law required the U. S$ 
Communist party to register with the 
U. S. Department of Justice. “Regis 
tering” means listing once a year, all 
officers and members, and also telling 
where the party gets its money and 
what the money is spgnt for 

The Communist party did not reg- 
ister when the law was passed. The 
next step was for the Subversive 
Activities Board to hold hearings. 
At these hearings many former 
Communists told how the party op- 
erates. 

Last week the board ordered the 
Communist party to register. The 
board denied that the Communist 
party is a real “home grown” Ameri- 
can political party. Instead, the board 
said, it is controlled by Russia as part 
of the world Communist movement 
and it aims to overthrow the U. S. 
Government. 

Communist leaders said they 
would appeal—to the Supreme Court 
if necessary. This may mean a year or 
more before the case is finally de- 
cided 
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What's Behind It: Th: purpose of 
the Internal Security Aéet, according 
to its backers, is to bring }ommunism 
out into the open where it can be 
vatched, Opponents claim, on the 
other hand, that the law will simply 
force the Communist party “under- 
round,” where less will be known 
ibout it than ever Opponents also 
ntend that the law, in effect, pun 
she people for what they believe. or 
because thev associate with peopk ot 
questionable beliefs—rather than for 


i 
inv actual criminal act Congress 


pias ed the law over President Tru- 


Mins Vette 


Another Country Invaded 


The Communists opened a new 
front in the seven-year battle for 
control of Indo-China. 

Communist-led Viet Minh rebels 
control halt the Indo-Chinese state of 
Viet Nam (see map This month the 
Viet Minh turned itself west into the 
it ngles of next-door Laos Outposts 
held by French and Laotian troops 
fell without a struggle. Last week the 
detenders band ed Niengkhouang 

see map) and retreated to the pla ns 
region tarther west 

What's Behind It: The invasion of 
Laos raised three problems 

1. Chel rench lt nion—Laos is one of 
the Associated States of Indo-Chir 
Phe thers are Viet Nam (the largest 
ind richest of the three ind Cam- 
hodia. Betore World War IL France 
ruled the whole area. In 1949 an 


agreement s lin Paris proclaimed 


the three Associated States as inde 
pendent within the French Union. 
Che French Union is the name used 
by the French for the territories 
nder its control and influence 
France keeps control of the foreign 
elations of the Indo-Chinese states 


ranice lso directs military opera 
tions in the war against Viet Minh 

Manv Indo-Chinese believe they 
hor ld have complet independence 
Viet Nan s organizing its own 
umed= forees. In| New York this 
month, the King of Cambodia told 
reporters that his people might turn 


to the Communists unless the French 
rave them more i dependence Laos 
neanwhil by passed France in ap- 
pealing to the United Nations to con- 
demn the Red invasion of Laos. This 
angered the French government 
which contends that it should handle 
Indo-Chinese matters relating to for 


eign affairs 




















LAOS is the latest country invaded by the 
Communists (see story). Arrows mark di- 
rection of the Red thrusts. Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Viet Nam comprise the 
region formerly known as French Indo- 
China. Vertical-line shading marks areas 
held by Communist-led rebel forces. 


2. Southeast Asia—What it the 
Kieds conquer Laos? Some observers 
fear they would then have a base to 
attack other parts of Southeast Asia 
Thailand, Burma, perhaps even India. 

3. Korea—Whiat if peace comes to 
Korea? Would that free the hands of 
the Chinese Communists to «ive 
treater aid to Viet Minh? (See, in 

tory “U.S. Peace Offensive,” Eisen- 


, 
howers comments on Southeast Asia). 


Freedom—For a Few 


At Panmunjom, between the fir- 
ing lines in Korea, the first ex- 
change of sick and wounded pris- 
oners in the Korean War took 
place last week. 

The first man to be treed was a 
South Korean, Lee Chai Kook. 

Che first American released was 
Private Carl W. Kirschenhausen of 
New York City 

Phat first day ( April 20), 30 Amer- 
icans and 70 other disabled U. N. 
soldiers were returned from Commu- 
nist captivity. At the same time, the 
U. N. released 500 Communists 

The tollowing dav, 35 Americans 
12 Britons. three Turks, and 50 South 
Koreans were freed. A total of 5,800 
disabled Reds and 600 disabled U. N. 
soldiers were to be exchanged during 
the week. The 600 United Nations 
soldic rs re le ast d were to include 120 
Americans. 

Hoping for an armistice in the war 
the U. N. Command and the Red 


leaders have agreed to resume talks 
on the exchange of ALL prisoners of 
war (see last week’s issue). The first 
session was scheduled for last Satur- 
day morning 

Earlier, the U. N. General Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing hope -tor a quick 
armistice in Korea 

Most of last week there was little 
ground fighting in Korea. Air action 
was restricted mainly to U. N. at 
tacks on Red communications. 


THE RELEASED AMERICANS 

From the exchange center at Pan- 
munjom, the released Allied prison- 
ers were rushed by ambulance to 
‘Freedom Village,” a temporary tent 
city at nearby Munsan. There they 
were given a medical check-up 
Those in serious condition were flown 
by helicopter to a field hospital near 
Seoul. 

Most of the released men in the 
first group seemed subdued and be 
wildered, with unsmiling faces and 
tired, glazed eves. A U. S. sergeant 
described them: “They were just like 
helpless little lambs who had lost 
their wav. Wherever vou led them 
they went without question, and 
thev alwavs seemed a little afraid.’ 

He added: “All these men wanted 
to do was to get on their way home 

In contrast. the second group, re 
lk ast d on Tuesday April 2] laughed 
and }¢ ked 

Some of the released Americans 
said they had been well treated 
Others told of hunger, cold, and dis- 
comfort in Red prison camps. 

Did the Reds—contrary to their 
promise—keep back some sick and 
wounded prisoners? 

“There are sick people still left in 
the hospital,” Corporal Kenyon Wag- 
ner of Detroit said of the place he 
had left in North Korea. “And some 
of them are sicker than I am. I was 
very astonished when they picked 


me 


South Africa: What Now? 


Can South Africa settle its racial 
troubles? 

The question loomed bigger than 
ever after the National party tri- 
umphed in this month’s elections 

The Nationalists, headed by Prime 
Minister Daniel F. Malan, have gov- 
erned the Union of South Africa since 
1948. In this month's elections the 
Nationalists won 94 of the 158 seats 
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in Parliament—nine seats more than 
they held in previous parliaments. 

What’s Behind It: Dr. Malan took 
the election results as an order from 
the voters to press ahead with his 
program of apartheid. This means 
separation of the races. South African 
law already forbids racial intermar- 
riage; forbids members of different 
races from living in the same part of 
town; requires native Africans to 
carry passes; forbids non-whites to 
be elected to parliament; limits non- 
whites’ right to vote; separates the 
races in schools, transportation lines, 
even in churches. The Malan govern- 
ment aims at even stricter measures, 
such as taking away the vote from 
persons of mixed blood 

South Africa is divided between a 
a white minority, about 2,500,000, 
which runs the country; the native 
Bantu Africans (about 8,000,000); 
ind persons of Asian and mixed 
bloods (1,000,000). The non-whites 
have few rights 

The white group is also divided. 
The Afrikaners, descendants of early 
Dutch settlers, make up most of the 
Nationalist party. Their chief rival, 
the United party, won 54 seats in this 
month’s elections. Most of its mem- 
bers are of British descent. They also 
believe that the whites must run the 
country. In fact, the United party 
was in power when many of the pres- 
ent segregation laws were passed. 
But the United party does not favor 
all of Malan’s efforts to take away the 
rights of other races. 


How to Save Dad’s Dough 


Your dad may be able to get 
cheaper auto liability insurance if 
you take a driver-training course. 

Allstate Insurance Company, which 
is owned by Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, put the new plan into effect 
this month. It applies to drivers 
under 25 years of age who live in the 
same household with the owner of 
the car they drive 

If the young driver has had at least 
10 hours of classroom instruction in 
wuto driving, plus two hours behind- 
the-wheel practice, his parents can 
get a five per cent discount on their 
iuto liability policy. For 20 hours in 
the classroom and four hours behind- 
the-wheel training, the discount rises 
to 10 per cent. The maximum dis- 
count, 15 per cent, is allowed for 30 
hours of classroom work and_ six 
hours on the road 


New York State Superintendent of 
Insurance Alfred J. Bohlinger pointed 
out that the youngest 10 per cent of 
auto drivers are involved in 28 per 
cent of the accidents. 

Calvin Fentress, Jr., president of 
Allstate, said studies show that early 
and well-conducted high school driv- 
er-training cuts accidents and law 
violations by young people about 50 
per cent. At present about 6,000 of 
the nation’s 25,000 high schools offer 
driver instruction. Of the 2,000,000 
boys and girls who reach legal driv- 
ing age every year, only 350,000 have 
had driving instruction in school. 


OHIO HIGHWAY SCHOOL 


In another move to train young 
drivers, Lucas County, Ohio, set up 
a special traffic school for young vio- 
lators of driving laws. The course 
starts this week 

The first three “students” assigned 
to the school were youths charged 
with speeding. The Juvenile Court 
suspended their licenses until they 








Wide World photo 
BEE-BOP ON A BIKE: This bicycle has its 
own built-in radio! The girl's left hand is 
on the dial of the receiver, which can be 
tuned as you pedal along. The loud- 
speaker is built into the lamp (below and 
in front of the handle bars). Power 
comes from two dry-cell batteries under 
the saddle. A Polish refugee in West 
Berlin designed and built the bike radio, 
which will sell for 48 marks (about 
$11.40 in United States money). 
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complete the five-week, 10-hour 
course, which costs $100. The school 
was organized after arrests of young 
drivers in Lucas County rose 29 pe 
cent last year. 


Bonds of Brotherhood 


Interfaith brotherhood scored 
two successes this month in the 
New York City area. 

Early in April, fire destroyed the 
upper floors of St. Joseph’s Orphan- 
age, a Roman Catholic institution in 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Protestants 
and Jews in the community started a 
drive to gather funds to rebuild the 
home. They collected $10,000 in two 
weeks. And to shelter the children 
until a new orphanage is built, 30 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews spent 
a Sunday setting up two Quonset 
huts on the orphanage grounds. 

In Brooklyn, Protestants and Jews 
joined in dedicating the new Roman 
Catholic Church of the Holy Family. 
All three religious groups had helped 
raise the funds to build the church. 
As his gift, one Jewish craftsman 
made all the draperies for the church 
altars. 


SPORT SHORT 


THE FASTEST marathon race ever 
recorded was run by a 108-pound 
Japanese mining engineer, Keizo Ya- 
mada, 25, as he won the Boston Ath- 
letic Association race last week. His 
time for the 26%-mile course was two 
hours, 18 minutes, 51 seconds. 


Quick Mak 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Last week Communism was in the news 
(as usual). 
At Panmunjom, in — , the 
U.N. and Communists exchanged 
. In Indo-China, Com- 
munists invaded the country of ____ 
, one of three Indo-Chi- 
nese states that were ruled by ___ 
ee up until World War II. 
A U.S. Government board ordered the 
U.S. Communist party to. , 
as required by the Internal Security 
Act. President Eisenhower said the 
Communists could show they want 
peace by helping to unite and hold free 
elections in and 
. The President also wants 
Red cooperation in ending the occupa- 
tion of . He proposes that 
the Russians give independence to 
their satellites in _ 
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Good Neighbors to the South 


roe Doctrine. It was issued without 
consultation with them, and 
expansion of 


ssible 


limits on the pe 


the U.S. itself in the Western Her 
phere When the Pexas proneers 
ted to join the US nm =IS45 

\Viexice ind the | s vel SOO at 
ir. In three ears we annexed the 


ntire territory to the Pacific Coust 


All Latir America Was suspicious 


ind hostile to th icts of th 
Coloss f the Nortl 
What the United States « te 
help tree Cuba from Spain a the 
Spal | \ erican W ir of TSYUS wa 
t | ked upot s pu idealism | 
Latin Americans. The esented 
ccupation tf Puert Ric ind 
thie Philippine Islands This feeling 


is intensified by the fact that 


hen, after tour vears of occupation 
( ib thie | S. troops wert home 
(congress compelle | the new Cuban 


rovernment to write mito its Constitu 
so-called Platt A 
This document pe rmitted the U.S. to 


ntervene by arms if peace and order 


t i th rendment 


ere threatened at any time in Cuba 
Latin-Americ in distrust was deep 
ictions of President 


When the U.S 


ned by certain 


Theodore Rooseve It 


is attempting to secure rights trom 
the republic of Colombia for the 
onstruction of the Panama Canal 
ss its territory, gi ups inl tthhamla 
nneered re lution with Roose 
its em irae ent. He sent war 
hips t prevent Nombia uppress 
v thie revolt nd = immediately 
recognized — the new republic ot 
Panama, with which he soon signed 
treaty for ceding the Canal Zone 


Intervention Below the Border 


! | i \] ‘I li I | me Ih 
ts , tl ( ry i led 
‘ 1 of t haus be callec 
ij We intervened 
epeat to protect American in 
{ if ) Nic il 1 H ti I 
1) in Repu vhen the 
‘ pay tl bt I 
| t ) revolutl ! 1S 
() é “ levy ( i 
ind ren d 
| \ \ ‘ 
Nic He sent Gen 
l I expe ry 
r ‘ bandit) teadel 
I ho \ I re futionary gov 
t of Meni vrote into it 
tut t LOTT provisions 
t expropriation (recapture ol 


is which had been freely 


mut no 








granted to American Capitalists under 
previous & vernments 

Thus the bad feeling between th 
U.S. and Latin America 
for a century, reached its bitterest 
point about 1920. But shortly, 


new generation of statesmen on both 


smoldering 
with a 
horde: ud a greates 
ecognition of common interests, the 
tide began to turn. In 1921 a treaty 

is ratified with Colombia. We 
pay that republic $25,000,- 


loss of 


re dt 


000 in compensation for the 


Panama. In 1927 President Coolidge 
ent Dwight Morrow as ambassador 
t Mexico. His friendliness and pa- 
ience paved the wav for agreement 


i payment for the oil properties 


These 


bloom 


harbingers came to full 
the administration of 
sevelt 


iddress of 


with 
who declared ili 
1933 that 

itself to 


good neighbor 


Franklin Roo 
his inaugural 
the |e 


would dedicate 


the pe licy of the 
Congress repealed the old bugaboo 
Platt Amendment with Cuba 
Marines were withdrawn from Haiti 
Secretary Cordell Hulk attended the 
Pan-American Conterence at \lonte 
ind pledged the U.S 


intervene by one 


ol the 


1g2 

eon AD 
! 

oul 0 | rer 


their countries’ affairs 


Hemisphere-Wide Cooperation 


Ba lly. t story of the past 
t tv vears has been the transforma 
#t a barely concealed enmity 
etween jealous and feartul rivals t 
i tull-blooded « operation for com 
mon hemisphere wide purposes 
While the Pan-American Union was 
blishe in =ISS9 through the 
hiy { Jumes G Blaine then 
Si t f State, it | labored fon 
s under the handic ip ot 

trust by the Latin Americans 


Montevideo conterence 


33. through successive con 

ences t Buenos Aires. Lima, Rio, 

\fe City Havana ind Bogota, 

SI loser unity emerged 

\ Act of Chapultepec in 

M45 ll member states of — the 

Oreat tic { \ can States 

‘ he ff ] tle of the regi mal 

\ themselves t take 

t t t anv threat to the 

j ft a one of thein, from 

‘ fside wv inside the Western 

Hemisphere. That meant that the 

U.S. claimed 1 privileges or re 

ponsibilities that were not shared 

by all his is the modern Monroc 
Doctrine 

Kexvxetu M. Gounp 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, 


SOVIET PEACE OFFENSIVE 
On the ] 
following statements, place an “} 

i fact. an “O” if it is 


| I Ct tc ant 


} 1 | 
line to the left of each of 


in opinion 


1. Malenkov and Beria e top So 
viet leaders toda 

2. It is a mistake to take the Sovict 
peace moves a 
Che Russian premier announced 
hat his countrs \ ( rot be 
represent d at the ronation t 
Queen Elizabeth 

} Russia ind the West hive op 
posed ¢ icl ther i plans for 


itr | of it 
>. “The 
the t 


ynic ene 


} 


Russians are represented in 


nited Nations 
6. It is not possible tor ( nut 
ind democratic countries to live 
it peace Ww th «¢ thi 
TREATY MAKING 
On the line to the left of each of the 
wing statements vrite the mum 
preceding the word ph St 
ich best ( mopletes thi entence 
Under the Constit 1, treaties 
ed by the President must b 
‘ db 
two third { DSc ito 
o tl I e Senators 
ting 
» third Houses ot 
( 1 S 
1 rit it 5 ite 
\ f the I] y describe } 
[ey 1 i ig ! nr ept 





and words in this issue. 


|. it relates to foreign affairs 
it must be signed by 

President 

it need not be ratified by the 

Senate 


4. Senators mu 


nm idvance 

c. All of 
tive agreements 

| United Nations (¢ harter 

>. Potsdam 

». Yalta 


$ construction of various Ww 


the following were 
except the 
Agreement 


Agreement 


bases in Africa 
Bricker 


vides for all of the fe 


Ame nde i 


pro 


plowing 


NX cpt 

1. treaties must be approved by 
ict of Congress 

2 no agreements with foreign 
rovernments without Con 
Urcss tpprov il 
strengthening of the Presi 
lent’s treatv-making function 

4.0 nternational agreements 


All of the following are treaties 
" mventions drawn in the 
except the 

1. North Atlantic Treat 
Rights Conve 


Ger ide Convention 


ntion 


iflecting interna 
‘ol 


following arg 


4. convention 


hy il cont 


All of the 
been used by Secretary of 
Dulles to op 


ed unendmen eX ept 


iviation 


State 


LAND USE IN THE UNITED STATES 

woo 9° BARRE Ba BENE 
HRRRAROOAC 

1879 oe ty ig re as, og Uh “> 





Pie ie Xie YY YS 
4 Iwi hwy] & ’ ea + 
Be « vw wie w]e 
4 w = * 
aes e E FORESTS WASTE 


CROPS 


PASTUR 


EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 200 MILLION ACRES 


viv & 


LAND 


GRAPH SYNOICAN 


the 


consulte d 


Execu- 


iments 


ro 
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present treaty-making powers 
have worked for 160 years 
the Founding Fathers cor 
sidered and rejected other 
wavs of treaty making 
Senator Bricker is 


th Republicat 


trving te 


undermine it 
party 
the day-to-day conduct ot 


foreign relations would be 


hurt 


lil. CHEATING DURING EXAMS 


In ea 
p! posal 


pr ble mn 


h of the 


tor solution ot 


following groups a 
the cheating 
Stale 


is given, followed by 


ments that are arguments for or against 


it. On the line to the left of each state 
ment following the proposal, place an 
FE” if it is an argument for the pro 
| 


De-emph 
lL. Ele 

ti 

ha 


iit 


?. Coan 


and nA if 


it is agaist it 
(croup A 


asize om irks and grade § 


" 
mentary schools) in many 


] 
es no longer give grades but 


rk students “satisfactory or 


eds improvement 


npeting for higher marks is 


t of the process of learning 


Group B 


Teach students to study prope rly 


3 Eve 
4. If 


son 


fee 


1 the 


n excellent students may 


it to maintain their grades 


students prepared their les 


s properly they would not 


' 


need to cheat 


IV. READING A CHART 


On the 


1} 
Pollo 


Is true, al 


line to the left of each of the 


, 
statements place a [” it it 


if it is false ind “NS 








Tt the s not sufficient information 
the har m which to base a onelu 
1. About | billion acres of our coun 
{ t xasture Jand in 1700 
». T decline 1 pasture land it 
iw to wasteful use of the soil 
o » About 340 nt of ur dar 
vas forest { ISv9 
— 4. Tod if land is 
\ DI i 
n to p " 
' pre ' 
_6. We have , If 
] | , TOO 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 
mesty ( am’ ne A gen lor 
ig rt 
oO pris I Als 
Charlevoix ) 
vest M Sul » Lake M ) 
enor ad < é ; 1 e of cle 
erate, syst it tor the exter 
mination of a3 t ” Itural 


group. 

















He had feathers for feet, a strong arm 


\ 


and a sure eye 


but his sun was setting 


\ s around us the steady roar of the 
es breaking and their hiss as they 
n up the slope of sand to die 
The Ind lads must be there, and I 
kh the sland bovs are Ther vith 
+} sing of the dav and before cows 
b might in their roaming, the 
is must ] 1 in their game 
VW 1a ball hard-woven of fisher 
‘ ha ck of rubb for its heart 
I | b l] i id our bats 
¢ n ] shed ft the 
Micl e, but som f us fancied 
| ne ut nd honed of our 
\ { S vn Latert mwwned the 
sloves which the catcher and first base 
And the bases were white 
Once we had a quarter ball, whicl 
e of t resort men bought us, but 
i ioniv a few nu vs beto it 
! nad s y bit wood and 
tiew f n it dd we went iCh 
to our own wound ball. 


It was Shago White, who had a curve 
that would break back, 
wound the balls. Shago lived in Indian 


youl who 
Town, though his mother once was of 


the Irish. Shago would take twine from 





By JAMES POOLER 


the fishing shanties and, with the old 
bits of hard rubber we carefully saved 
wind a bal] that was as round as any o! 
the store kind 
When first I played I 

Shago’s pitching well. He was not muc! 
than I, but had been playing 
longer, and already he was a pitcher for 
at least a few innings of 
He had feathers for feet, 


a sure eve. It always was Shago wh 


remember 
older 
every game 


a strong arm 


was picked first if you won the choos 

ing up 
The first 

Shago was pit hing. It was sick of heart 

I 

I 


time I ever came to buat 
was and shaking and in great fear that 
a fool of myself and the 


laugh. I 


Shago 
} 


grinning there and whirling his arm like 


1] l 
would Make 


would still see 


thers 


i windmill and the ball shooting at me 


and I making a helpless swing, a ful! 
ninny! And how I stood, decided to wait 


1 7 
the next one out, and Shago’blazing an 


ther one past me and the umpire cal] 
ing it a strike 
And I spit on my hands as the olde: 


bovs did ired out at Shago. I'll 
never know if it was my luck or skill] 

the kindness of Shago, that I hit th 
next ball and go 


ber Shago 


ind v 


t on base. For I remem 


sand and 
laughed and Jaughed and so did I—ex 


I felt a 


rolled on the 


cept I stood still on the base. 


t 
man 
It would have done you who love 
vs good to see Shago. He was lean 
ind sharp like a knife blade and there 
seemed to be the glint of steel in his 
s. But his mouth was merry and was 
quicker to laugh w shout than any 
ther. There was a Strange madness o1 
n, too 
I remember well the day that we id 
two nen Ol the bases and Shag 
stoppe | his win lup pe gued the ball to 
he tcher, and was away running fast 
» the foot of the bluff. He went up it 
like smoke up a chimney mly mor 
yrile th, ind we saw him reach the sum 
I go swiftly along its edg pounce 
nd hold up for us to see i young 
puppy ne of Pegh Mahone’s brood 
that might hav turmbled down the 
blutt 
And again lay that the sun in 
trange complexion was dveing all the 
ind the hill nd the rocks be le us 
ve ir faces, wit grand blush, and 
Shag t pp ad the game He would do 


ahe ad by 


it often when his side was way 
drawing back 


ball far over the catcher’s head. It was 
what he did 
, 


t 
big rock right at the 


his arm and throwing the 


this evening and ran to a 
We 


waters edge 


Continued on page 28 
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BOY date 


VER since we 
downheartesd 
Who ever thought ['d miss you so? 
Please come back I beg you, please 
baby, please 
What fools we are 
the forest for the trees 


parte d. It € been 


who cannot see 
You can't understand Lite was 
and now—she’s going to 
somebody else. Or 
calling, for 
Why did 


do? You 


so pertect 
the Prom 
he’s suddenly 


with 
stopped 
apparently no reason at all 
it happen? What did you 
wish you knew 

There must be a reason, you think 
And if you only knew what it 
you cout patch up the trouble and 


Was, 


go back to wonderful yesterday. But 
it isn’t yesterday; it’s today, and to- 
morrow’s ahead of you—a doletul 
tomorrow, voure sure, because you 
still care so much that nothing else 
matters 

Life does take SO LN str (re twists 
and turns. and only by giving vour- 


self a good dose of determination 


and pluck can vou banish those 
‘downhearted” blues. So buck up 
ind let’s have a go at it 

QO. I've been going with a certain 
hoy ever since last fall, and I thought 


everything was fine until all of a sudden 
for dat: s and 


he stopped asking me 
started taking out another 
him at school, and he acts fi 
that’s all. What can I do? 


I still see 


endly hut 


»bably rack 
getting Bob 
“murdering the 


i Jong letter 


A. Right now you're pi 
ing vour brain for way 


back from 


»pposition” to writing him 


s ol 
anything 
“why you 


asking for an explanation of 


I his IS a 


TOT t ve rite all more 

atural impulse but it” vont give you 
the answer to the question, “What hap 
pened?” The chances are that neither 
you nor Bob can really answer that 


important thing is not to 


question rhe 


blame either yourself or him. Just blame 
where growth is 


it on youth rapid and 
trie ndsh Ips and interests change qui kly 
probably his h inged 1 nore 


ough no fault of 


Int his « iS¢ 
quickly 
ither of vou 

If vou feel, thoug 
ate for a calm. intelligen 
then arrange a meeting. Don’t 


f you're not 


than yours 


h, that it isn’t too 
| t discussion 
with him, 
iccuse him of “jilting 
careful, you'll each end up listing the 


you 


unpleasant penne characteristics of 
the other, arguing about the “other 














“It's awfully hard to forget Gregory.” 


woman and making the situation 


Instead, honestly try 


worse than ever 


to find out the real re 


break 


It takes « ourage 


ason why the 


recurred 


to discuss these mat 


ters. and still more to face the fact the 
t may be “all over,” and that you're 
going tO have to get back into circula 
hon aga 

instead of moping wound and being 
iserable. ts to keep busy Set to work 
to rehabilitate vour wardrobe or your 
room Phinge into a new hobby, study 


harder, read some of those books vou've 


been meaning to start for so long, try 


a new sport, or perhaps take a_part- 
time job. Re-discover your family and 
participate in activities on the home 


front. Tell your close friends what's hap- 
pened and accept their invitations for 
parties and double dates. But don’t rush 
arrangement 
her boy just to “show” Bob or 
Anyway, vou'd only be 
risk of being 
burned again vourself 


headlong into a “steady 
vith anot 
to spite him 
running the spurned and 
tonic than 

And the 
the faster the 
Whenever 
Bob 
subject. The 
+} 


tine to 
“fuller” 
healing 
find 


and the 


There’s no better 
heal a bruised heart 
vou fill vour time 
vill be 
thinking 
change the 
so full of 


ple too 


process you 


vourself about 
past, world 


a number of ings—and peo 


do if you ask the 
been dating to the 


tells you she’s already 


Oo. hat can you 
girl you've Spring 
Dance and she 
accepted another fellow’s 
I've been taking her 


friend. What do you think? 


invitation? 


considering girl 


A. What we think depends on what 
you're thinking! If you're thinking of in- 
viting girl friend to 


vour giff friend's 
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fy ay teed 


you'd really like to 
that 
go ahead 


the d ance be« ause 


go with her, and honestly believe 
vou can give her a good time 
But if you're thinking it might be a 
good way to teach Miss Number One 
against it. That 


nose to 


a lesson, we're dead set 
you'd be 


spite your tace, 


cutting off yvour 
and disregarding the 
fact that “a friend of a friend” has feel 
ings, too! Besides, you don't know that 
Miss Number One likes her dance date 
better than she does you. He asked her 
first, remember? And rare is the girl 
who'll turn down an attractive invitation 
on the chance that somebody else will 
isk her; it’s just not good politics. 

It isn’t easy to be a good sport when 

muire dee ply disappointed, but that’s 
what vou'll have to do if you still want 
to go to the fee] 
that you can give another girl a really 
first-rate then it would be better 


Way 


dance If you don't 


time 
fair to ask any 


» stav at home. It 
one else if you're going to spend the 
duration of the dance mooning about 
the girl you might have dated. Miss 


Second Choice will size up the situation 
quickly, and knowing that she’s you 
late only out of spite will make her 
serable, too 
So set out for the 


our gavest conversation ; 


dance armed with 
ind your most 
really 


acting as 


gallant escort service If voure 


letermined, you won't be 


gl inne rvelf }! 
mgh youre enjoying yvoursel youl 


a good tin 


be having 


QO. 1 broke up with a certain girl 
about a month ago, but now I know | 
made a mistake, and I'd like to start 
dating her again. I'm sort of ashamed 
to ask her, though. Can 
ome advice? 


4. First of all, 


you give nie 


square your shoulders 


swallow your pride, and set out to find 
lady in question. Since you admit 
that the break-up was your fault, a sin 


ere apology is the best tool you car 
the damage. So tell he 


and sincerely, and 


se to repal 


wire SOrry simply 
her to go out 


she wasn’t singed 


humbly ask with you 


igain. Let 


badly before 


s hope 
that she’s reluctant to ive 
] 


you another chance 
' 
Even if your apology’s accepted 
though, and she agrees to date vo 


igain, don't expect a miraculous retur 
You can't walk 
| 


ituire and 


to things ‘as they were 


bac kward 


s into the yvester 
day You're sta 
and it’s up to you to make it a better 
one. Don’t let mistakes get 


down, but do hest to 


IS past rting a new day 


your past 
vou 


very 


! 
mie 


you 


1+ 


avoid them a secon 

















Telling Time Down the Centuries 











THE EARTH was man’s first clock, though he probably did 
not know it! Ancient man told time by watching the change 
of days, nights, and seasons, and noting the “motion” of 
the sun and stars. He did not realize that these changes 
were caused by the rotation of the earth on its axis 





Ewing Ga wa 
THE SUN DIAL came next. Photo shows one used by Incas 
»— Peru ages ago. The dial is marked off in divisions of 


time. The upright block of stone casts a shadow, which 
noves across the dial (as earth turns) and tells time of day 


ANOTHER OLD TIMER” was 
European candle clock (right). As | 
each section burned down, one | 


hour was recorded. Ancient water 





locks and sand-glasses recorded 






time as their water or sand trick 





ed away. These clocks could tell 





time when the sun was under a 





loud—but their contents had to 








be renewed at short intervals 





| fees we ask you: “Time—what is it?” 
Don’t worry if you stumble over the answer. That 


question has puzzled philosophers and scientists since 


man began thinking about his world. 

Now suppose we ask: “What time is it? 

No trouble there—a glance at the nearest timepiece 
gives you the answer. Mankind may not know what 
time is, but he has learned a great deal about how to 
measure it—both accurately and conveniently (see photo 
story on these pages 

Man “sets” his timepieces by the movement of the 
earth. Our standard of time is the solar day. This is the 
time it takes for the earth to make one complete turn 
on its axis—24 hours, we call it. By observing tlws rota 
tion, astronomers keep our clocks “on time.” 

Recently scientists discovered that the earth does not 
turn at a perfectly constant rate of speed. Sometimes it 
spins a little faster, sometimes a little slower. Probably 
the cause is the friction of the oceans and the atmos 
phere against the earth’s surface. These “wobbles” throw 
our timing off—by tiny fractions of a second 

In the autumn, the earth spins faster than it does in 
the spring. Thus, each year, clocks in the autumn are 
about six one-hundredths of a second ahead of what 
thev are in the spring! 

Scientists are seeking more reliable wavs of measuring 
time. Last vear an international conference of astron 
omers recommended the adopti m of the sidereal year 
This is the time it takes for the earth to make one com 
plete trip around the sun. Scientists believe that this 
time period never varies 

Some physicists have suggested an entirely new wa 
of measuring time—not based on the earth at all. It’s the 
“atomic clock.” Atoms take in and give off energy in a 
regular rhythm. These vibrations occur billions of times 
a second, but the interval between vibrations never 
varies r 
In 1947 experimenters at the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
lemonstrated a clock based on the measurement of this 
interval. This “atomic clock” uses ammonia gas for the 
purpose. Government scientists are still working to per 
fect the “atomic clock.” If they succeed, man will be 


able to measure time more exactly than ever before. 


Probably “atomic time” will never completely replace 
earth time.” Man is too much in the habit of regulating 


his affairs by days, nights, and seasons 








| 
| 










FIRST “TIME MACHINE” (mechanical 
clock) was invented in Middle Ages. 
Early types were driven by weights 
attached to chains. Cities in Europe 
installed such clocks in steeples. Clock 
in photo (at Bremgarten, Switzerland) 
was built in 1559, and recently re- 
stored. Dial shows signs of the Zodiac. 





U. 8S. Time Corporation 
PORTABLE CLOCKS weren't possible 
until 1500 when Peter Henlein, a Ger- 
man, hit on idea of using a small coiled 
spring to drive a clock. Photo shows 
one of world’s first watches, made in 
1525. Early watches, all hand-made, 
were expensive in price. Not many 
people could afford to buy one of them. 





ESCAPE- GEARS THAT 


MENT | TURN HANDS 




















HERE’S HOW a watch works. The pres- 
sure of its coiled mainspring supplies 
the power. A mechanism called an 
escapement releases this power in small 
quantities at exact intervals. The power 
drives gears that turn the watch’s hands. 
These main parts are shown in above 
diagram of the inside of a watch, 





K a Watch Company 
SPECIAL WATCHES for modern-day 
use include: split-second timers (above) 
used by scientists and sports officials; 
pulsometers, used by doctors; Braille 
watches, used by blind people. A U. S. 
firm recently produced an electronic 
watch, which runs for a year on power 
supplied by its own tiny battery. 






Har Watch Company 
WORLD'S FIRST WATCH FACTORY 
opened in Massachusetts in 1850. It used 
machines in the mass production of 
watches. Now nearly all watch-making 
is done by machines. This has cut man- 
ufacturing costs, making possible excel- 
lent, inexpensive watches. Photo shows 
a typical United States-made watch. 





OUR NATION’S TIMEKEEPER is the U.S 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C 
Photo shows scientist noting time from 
the master clocks, which are timed by 
astronomers who regularly check earth’s 
movements. Signals from these clocks 
sent out to radio and wire services, 
keep the United States “on time.” 
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64 H 7 
Summer Time 
The Story of Daylight Saving 


ID “summer time” begin for you last 
week end? 
In many U.S 
April marks the beginning 
Time (sometimes 
illed “summer time”). On that day a 
third of the U. S. people set their 
watches and clocks one hour ahead of 


communities, the last 


Sunday in 
f 


Tt Day light Saving 


Standard Time. These Americans will 
ive by “summer time” until the last 
Sunday in September. Then they'll set 
their clocks back an hour and return 
» Standard Time 
Phe purpe  Davlight Saving Time 
to give people who work all day in 
fices and factories an extra hour of 
daviight after work to have fun. By 
tiing yvour clock ahead, you move the 
me of sunset an hour later than Stand 
1 Tir 
The lea of Daylight Saving Time 
redited Benjamin Franklin—but 
e wanted to use the « xtra daylight tor 
wk instead of play. During an early- 
iorning stroll around London in 1784 
Franklin noticed that not a shop was 
ypen, although it had been daylight 
xv more than three hours. He wrote 
nagazine article suggesting that peo 
ile turn clocks an hour ahead in sum- 
er, thus enabling them to start work 
in hour earlier in the morning. This, 
iid thrifty Ben, would save on candles 
} 


since the peo} le would (he su 
bed sooner 


pposec 
PP . 


» to 


after sundown 
Franklin's suggestion wasnt ad ypted 
intil more than a century later. During 


World War I Britain 


the U. S. adopted his plan to cut down 


Germany and 











n electric lighting—and thus save fuel 
n generating plants. During World War 
It tl U. S. again had nation-wide 
nmer Davlig Saving Time~—and 
Britain had “double daylight time” 
| ks set head two hours) 
In peace many cities and some 
le states adopt summer time.” 
summer California, Nevada, parts 
Monta ind New Mexico, and all 
of er state north and east 
f St. Louis (except Minnesota and 
\l in be on Daylight Time. 
Cit vorkers like Davlight Saving 
lime becau t gives them more day- 
g recreation. But 
rmer lon't like it. They say 
} k re gulates their 
I t hard to do business 
n t vns wit ( Tea iced hours of 
Davlight §S Railroad men 
irent hapy ther Their schedules 
continue on Standard Time, and pas- 
sengers who don’t remember this often 
miss trains 
Don't ¥ ret 


uur time systems 
' 


nixed up 





e , 
points 





How to 







Buy a Watch 


HAT’S the most-wanted—and most- 
given—present for a high schooler 
at graduation-time? 

It's a watch. Many and 
relatives consider the timepiece a most 
important possession—something every 
boy or girl will use when moving into 
adult life. Ben Franklin once advised: 
“Do not squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of.” A watch helps 
you make the best use of your time— 


parents 


and your life 

If you're buying 
care. Here are 
to keep in mind 


a watch, choose it 


with some “purchase 


want a 

About 
American men considered 
stuff’—for women 
Today most men as well as most 


TYPE—Decide whether 


pocket watch or a wrist watch 


you 


40 vears ago 
wrist watches “sissy 
only 
women prefer wrist watches. About 98 
per cent of all watches sold in the U.S 
are the wrist type. Their chief appeal is 
convenience In Carrying and using 
But don’t overlook the pocket watch! 
Its larger size makes possible more 
rugged parts and more 
justment. Carried inside the pocket, 
it suffers less from shaking, jarring, and 
exposure than a wrist watch does. In 


accurate ad- 





Watchmakers of Switzerland 
NEED A small watch? Here’s the world’s 
tiniest—as small as a match head, but 
with a 17-jewel movement that keeps 
perfect time. Made in Switzerland, the 
watch was shown at a recent exhibition. 


general, a pocket watch will keep bette 
time than a wrist watch of the sam 
price. 

Perhaps you may like the “pin-on 
watch. Some girls attach these small 
timepieces to their purses or clothing 


STYLE—Pick the style that suits you 
appearance. Your watch will be you 
constant companion. A watch dial 
should be clearly marked and easy to 
read. A watch case should be tight 
and strong to withstand wear. A watcl: 
band should be sturdy and bear a re 


liable clasp. 


JEWELS—Choose a watch with jeweled 
bearings. Such watches have tiny jewels 
attached to the pivot points wher 
each tiny wheel turns. The jewels ar 
super-hard and stand up well under the 
constant friction of the turning wheels 
In watches without jewels, pivot points 
wear out quickly. At least 17 jewels 
are needed to protect all important 
wear points inside a wrist watch 

Once, watch jewels were genuine 
rubies and sapphires. Now, they're syn 
thetic (man-made) products that cost 
but a few pennies a dozen. But they're 
still called jewels. 


FEATURES—Look for the watch with 
the special features you need. If your 
watch must stand rough treatment, try 
a “waterproof” or “shock-proof” watch 
If you don’t want to bother with wind 
ing, buy the automatic type that wind 
itself as you move your arm. If you 
need timing to the try the 
watch with the sweep second-hand. If 
you want to time events to the exact 
fifth or even tenth of a 
a split-second time: 


second, 


second, gét 
stop-watch with 
If you keep forgetting what day it is, a 
“calendar watch” will help you. Its dials 
give you the date and day of the weck 
is well as the time 


SERVICING—Don't forget that it takes 
time and trouble to send a watch back 
to the factory for repairs. Make sur 
the watch you buy can be serviced 
quickly and easily by most watch re 
pairmen. 

Remember—there are good watches 
and bad watches. You usually get just 
about what you pay for. Rely on a 
brand and a jeweler in which you have 
confidence. 











A WATCH is a portable miracle. 


It’s always there to tell you the time. It helps you to 
be on time for school, the bus, the radio or TV program, the 
business appointment, the date to go dancing. It helps you 
arrange your life to do the things you want to do when you 


vant to do them. 


Keep ’em Ticking! 
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FF —— —— 
the of your 
TIME | LIFE 
—_——+ _—— 
The watch is a necessary tool of modern life. And cer- 


tainly it’s one of the most delicately-made. Yet most persons 
know less about how to take care of their watch than any 
other possession of equal value. 

Do you give your watch the treatment it deserves? Check 
the “Do’s and Don'ts” on this page and find out. 





























Don’t... 


@ BANG IT 
shockproof. A 
its delicate 


No watch is completely @ ABUSE IT 
a bump may 


Take off 


join in sports. 


blow or 


break mechanism 


vour watch before you 


Even pounding a table with the hand away from 


m which you wear your watch 
lamage it. Protect 


jarring bangs and bumps. Don’t drop it 


may 


your watch against 


can seep in and « 





a 











Keep your watch dry, 7 
even if it’s supposed to be waterproof 
Moisture causes rust, and rust ruins the 
workings of a watch. Keep your watch 
steam, 
treme heat and cold. 
oils of women’s perfumes and cosmetics 


} 





dust, 


log up a watch. 


“FIX” IT. It takes vears of thorough 
training to become a watch repairman. 
Don't fiddle or tinker with your watch 
when it breaks down; take it to an ex- 
pert. Never open your watch case; dust 
from the air moisture trom 
breath or fingers may sneak inside and 
gum up the works.” . 


lint, and ex- 


Also, the volatile and your 

















Do... 


@ WIND I! 
a good tim«¢ 
the 


usually 


Morning {fs 
habits are 
Regular 
winding gives best performance, be- 
cause your watch starts out at full 
“power” at about the same time each 
day. Wind your watch fully each time— 
but don’t overwind it 


once a day 


be cause your 


most re gular then 


@ CHECK IT. Hold your ear to your 
watch every now and then. It should 
tick regularly and clearly. The stem 
should snap in or out easily. The case 
should be closed tightly. The crystal 
should be firm and unbroken. If your 
watch fails any of \hese tests, take it im gives excellent service. It pays to take 


to your jeweler for repairs 


@ SERVICE IT. See a skilled watch 


repairman every year or two to get your 
watch cleaned and oiled. Clean, well 
lubricated parts work better and last 
longer. Many a 50-year-old watch, prop 
erly serviced through the years, still 


care of your watch 





Telling 
Time 
Around 
the 
World 


traveling 

ime. clire 11 vhich the earth 
shorter thar 
You must keep 


Yeu th etch 
» their da trav rs a 
At the end of a ro d-the-w 


| find themselves a 


] TTLLXE d up 
rid trip go- 
ing westward 
day ave ad ! who stayed home. 
At the end of 
ward, they’ 
hind! 
Take Phil is I Ag hero of the novel, 
Around the Worl 80 Days. As Jules 


r trip going east- 


mise lves a day be - 





low 


he 


i 
rid « i 

So he won after al 

In 1884 an internat 
put an end to the confusion of 
like Fogg 
International Date Line 
line drawn north 


map 


onal miference 
rave lers 
This conference set up the 
This is an 
imaginary ind south 
in the Pacific Ocean (see 

The conference agreed that each new 
date would begin at the Line. Just west 
of the line it is alwavs the date after 
the date being observed just east of 
the line. Thus, all travelers crossing the 
Line going westward skip a day. Those 
crossing eastward (as Fogg did) have 
the same day twice in a row. In this 
wavy travelers keep their dates straight 
The conference put the Date Line in 


middle of the Pacific 


because few 


Tian 


U.S. TIME ZONES 


people live there. The Line jigs and jogs 

this way and that to avoid cutting 

through land or island groups. This pre 
its any possibility of a person finding 


Monday in his kitchen while it’s 


stroke of 

w date world 

Supp it is April 29 (the date 

this issue at the west side of the 

Line At April 30 

spreading westward around the world 

It arrives at Japan in three hours, at 

Europe in 11, at the U. S. in 17. Alaska 

still has nearly 24 hours left of April 30 

at the time May 1 is born on the Date 
Line 

Each new date marches around the 
world in 24 long strides—at the rate of 
one stride an hour. Each stride takes 
in one of the 24 chief time zones of the 
world. The world system of time zones 
was adopted at the conference in 1884 
which set up the Date Line. 

Once the U. S. had hundreds of local 
ime zones. Railroad men got fed up 
with the job of adjusting their schedules 
to all local times. In 1883 the 
railroads divided the whole nation into 
four “standard time” zones, and sched 
uled all their trains accordingly. Grad 
ually, other Americans adopted the 
four-zone system. In 1918 Congress 
enacted this system into law. 

The map above shows the four U. S. 
Which zone are you in? 


midnight starts 


these 


time zones 





a 




















No other gift will prove so useful...will serve 


so faithfully through the years gy 


»° 
P 
wu f 
re 
i é, 
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ed 












There’s a certain magic quality 
in a fine watch that is offered by 
no other graduation gift. 

And there’s magic sentiment, too 
. - » for no other gift will be 

so treasured — so constant and 





lasting a reminder of this 


happy event as a Bulova watch. Po --N eanamnanen 
17 jewels 17 jewels 
expansion bracelet $3975 







~WNZ Z <> Logs 
MISS UNIVERSE DIRECTOR AMERICAN GIRL PRESIDENT DOLLY MADISON +t 
17 jewels expansion band 17 jewels 21 jewels 2 diamonds oe ees 
expansion bracelet $3575 $495° expansion band 21 jewels eat oy ll 
$3975 $495° $71 50 onti-magnetic, rust proof 
. sweep second hond 
de Pay CT redium hands & diol 


n 
distinction & color of natural gold 


$5959 


B U L OVAL es: IN FINE WATCHES | fenincute 


nly 
be maintaine 














GOING TO 


oy 
v1T 


TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE 
of the University of Texas 


Learning's serious but pleasant here. with out- 
standing faculty. unexcelled physical plant and 
strong. coeducational undergraduate and graduate 
programs 


Liberal and Applied 


Arts departments offer majors and 
degrees in twenty-five fields of study 





Engineering and 


Sciences are challenging 


fields of study for young men and bY 
women. Texas Western offers the only . 
degrees in Mining Engineering and ee 


Metallurgy in Texas. Degrees are also 
available in Electrical, Civil, and Geo- 
logical Engineering as well as in the 
fields of physics, chemistry, etc 





Military Training is avaii- 
able to young men through an intensive 
ROTC program specializing in Anti-Air- 
craft and Guided Missiles 4 | 


Graduate Studies teading %.20 


to the Master of Arts degree are avail- 
zble in many of the arts and science 
departments 


College Life is more stimuiat- 
ing on this unique, friendly campus 
Many social, cultural, scholastic 
advantages. Abundant outdoor and 
campus life. Strong intercollegiate ath- PS A 








letics. National fraternities, sororities. [ONT 

New women’s, men's dorms. Colorful 

Old Mexico is just across the Rio 

Grande 
SEND “ON 
FoR foo CAMPUS 

AT 

FREE TEXAS 
COPY WESTERN” 
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Ei PASO SUNLAND CLUB 


335 SAN FRANCISCO STREET 















Timing the 


In it, you see two hurdlers finish- 
ing the 60-yard high-hurdles race at the 
Millrose Games in New York City Jan- 
uary 29. At the right is Harrison Dil- 
lard, 29, of Cleveland, Ohio. At the left 
is Milton Campbell, 19, of Plainfield, 
N. J 

You may think you see only Dillard 
crossing the finish line—with Campbell 
running along in second place. But this 


dD’: . be fooled by the photo above. 


is not what the photo shows. Actually, 
it shows both Dillard and Campbell at 
the instant each one cr yssed the finish 
line. (The line running through Dillard 
j is you'll find from 
the explanation below.) 

This unusual photo was taken by the 
Phototimer—a machine recently devel- 
oped by scientists at the Bulova Watch 
Company. Track officials at many U. S. 
meets now use the Phototimer to help 
them judge the times and placing of 
runners in close races. 

The Phototimer consists of a radio- 
equipped camera which is set up at the 
finish line of a race. Here’s how it 
works. The starter’s gun goes off. Within 


not a finish line, 


Bulova Phototimer 


a split second, the radio equipment 
picks up the crack of the gun, changes 
it to an electric impulse, and sends the 
impulse to the Phototimer camera. 

This impulse starts a roll of film re- 
volving in the camera. On the edge of 
the moving film is a “time track” which 
records the time elapsing since the 
starter’s gun went off. 

The film moves past a tiny slit in the 
camera which is focused exactly on the 
finish line. When each runner appears 
on the finish line, the film records his 
picture. 


lt Cannot Tell a_Lie 


In a close race, the Phototimer is an 
excellent guide to the judges. To check 
placing, judges can scan the Phototimer 
pictures to see the order in which run- 
ners were photographed. That's the 
same order in which they crossed the 
finish line, for the Phototimer cannot 
take pictures of runners if they are not 
on the finish line. 

To check timing, the judges can draw 
a perpendicular line from each runner's 
chest to the “time track” on the upper 























edge of the picture. This line will point 
to the time in which the runner ran the 
(Such a “time line” is drawn from 
Dillard in the photo on page 26. You 
can draw a similar line for Campbell to 
get his time for the race.) 

The Phototimer 
the judges’ opinions on the placing of 
runners in a race. For example, in the 
1952 Baxter Mile, Don Gehrmann and 
Fred Wilt hit the tape “neck and neck.” 
At first the judges named Gehrmann as 
winner. But when they examined news 
photos and pictures from the Photo- 
timer, they changed their decision and 
awarded the race to Wilt. 

The Phototimer never sets the official 
time of the winner in a race. That's the 


race, 


sometimes changes 


exclusive job of officials using timer 
watches. (You can see a picture of the 
timer watch (or “stop watch”) in the 
irticle, “Telling Time Down the Cen- 
turies.”) But in case of a mix-up in 
times recorded by the timer watches, 

ials can use the Phototimer’s “time 
track” as a guide to help them decide 


which timer watches were probably 
orrect. 

The Phototimer is now =~ in most 
major track meets in the S. Several 
track organizations “dl ruled that, 
wherever the machine is used, officials 
must refer to its pictures before an- 


nouncing the outcome of close races 


Speed in Sports 
Science is measuring spe eds in sports 


with cameras similar to the Phototimer. 


These high spe¢ d devices use the photo 
electric cell (electric eve). The object 
to be timed flashes through the electric 
eye beam at the starting line and the 
timer starts running. When the object 
Hashes through another beam at the fin 
sh line, the timer stops 

The camera films a movie of the ac 
tion to be timed. It takes up to 3,000 
xposures a second and ¢ ich xposure 

less than 1/10,000th of a second. 
Alongside each picture frame is the 
time elapsed up to that exposure, ac 


irate to within 1/1,000th of a second 


Thus you can measure speeds that 
eave the naked eye in a fuddle, the 
ind with the timer watch bewitched 
Here are some of the figures dened 

Bob Feller, the strong-armed Clevé 
ind pitcher, once threw a baseball at 
the speed of 98.6 miles an hour. The 
swishing fists of Joe Louis were once 
neasured as traveling at 127 miles an 
hour, those of Jac k De mpsey at 135 
liles an hour. 

The speed of a hockey puck has been 
timed at 88 miles an hour. A tennis ball 
hammered by “Big Bill” Tilden traveled 


it a speed of nearly 180 miles an hour. 
Wood Platt, a golf ball 
at a speed of nearly 180 miles an hour. 

Speaking of speed, we humans just 
built for it, Compared to some 


once “powed” 


arent 


living things. The best time for a person 
running the 100-yard dash is 9.3 sec- 
onds, set by Mel Patton of the U. S. in 
1948. If this speed could be maintained, 
the runner would be traveling at close 
to 22 miles an hour. 

The cheetah, a kind of leopard, is 
the speed king of animal land. It’s cred- 
ited with a top speed 70 miles an 
hour. The duck hawk, perhaps the fast- 
est bird in existence, can dive at close 
to 180 miles an hour. But the world’s 
fastest living thing is an insect—the 
deer fly. It has been clocked at a speed 
of 815 miles an hour! 
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Man is still supreme in the world of 
speed, however—thanks to his machines 
Last year an Englishman named John 
P.. Cobb piloted a jet boat to a speed 
of 207 miles an hour. Then the speed 
boat disintegrated and Cobb was 
killed. Cobb was the holder of the 
world’s speed record for an automobile 
(394 miles an hour). 

But the man who has 
than any other living being is William 
Bridgeman, a U. S. test pilot. He roared 
through the air in a Douglas Skyrocket 
plane at a speed of 1,238 miles an hour. 
Top that, you deer flies! 


gone taster 





_ Oe ZA career 


AT 


aa S HER 
SSS FINGER TIPS 


Meet hy hibion) 





High School graduate now Secretary to 


production head of big weekly news magazine 


BEVERLY WILLIAMS knew how to get 
a headstart on her career. By using a 
portable typewriter at home and teach- 
ing herself to type! Then, taking typ- 
ing at Roosevelt High School, Seattle, 
Washington 

Ever so many girls owe their starts 
to owning portables at home, where 


they taught themselves to type. You 
can do the same. Plan your career now 
-with a Smith-Corona portable. (Type 
all your schoolwork and watch your 
marks go up.) Learn touch-typing. It’s 
easy on a Smith-Corona because it has 
a full size keyboard, plus the touch, ac 
tion and speed of an office typewriter! 


Now meet this famous career builder! 


The world’s 
fastest portable... 
with big machine 
performance! 


That full size, standard ottice 
makes touch-typing easy t 
practice at home. Try it! And see all the 


other s-m-o-o-t-h writing Smith-( 


features demonstrated. Plus amazing 
Page Gage. A terrific time-saver, it takes 


the guesswork out of page-end typing - 


saves lots of re-typing! At Smith-Corona 


keyboard 


learn and 


rona 





Dealers everywhere. (See your Classified 


Diréctory.) Easy to buy — for as little as 
$1.25 a week, with smart carrying case 
included 


Smith-Corona 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 
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éé . 9 
the perfect pivot 
TIMING — pivoting, 
 ; whipping the ball 
a to “‘first’’ for that 


fm 
“twin killing” is a 
sample of the 
speedy, precision 


play baseball de- 


mands. And it also | 


demands the com- 
tortable sure sup- 
pore of a Bike 
Supporter 

All top athletes 
know the value of 
a good supporter in 
tiring 
vital 


preventing 
Strain in the 
zone 
have worn Bike than 
the Tora? d Wear 
Bike! 

Support 


any 
There's a 
for every 
right where you buy 


sporting go« 


| 4g 


Athletic Supporters 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championship» 
This booklet is based 


on Richards’ own tour 


To IMPROVE 
= Tenet GAME 


nament 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip 
your opponents with 


experience 


Surprise 


the improv ement in 
Mail this 


your 
coupon now. 


game. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP, Dept. *’ SOO Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 


ro Imenove Youn Tennis Game™ by Vinnie Richards 








ity SS 


7 MuDunlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 


More athletes | 


Shago 
(Continued from page 18) 


| followed Shago up on the rock and sat 
| beside him, perched like gulls. First he 
| pointed out into the deep water where, 
| just below the calm surface, you could 
| see rocks big enough to farm, and then 
| he pointed to the sun. 

“A blood sun,” he said 

“A red sunset, a fine day tomorrow,” 
John Gallagher answered. 

“You lie there,” said Shago. “A blood 
sun.” And our eyes followed his over the 
bluff and the world that had grown a 
strange hue andi still. 

“A bad sun,” said Shago. “Any tug 
not in by midnight will end on rocks 
like those. The sun says so.” 

We all grew still and looked out at 
the mountain rocks in the lake. Many 
f us had fathers who were fishermen 
| and we had some dread of the lake. And 
we listened to the little waves patting 
the big rocks. Color was over every- 
thing. It was Shago who spoke first 

“We'll have to hurry for the’ cows,” 
he said. “They'll be restless and it will 
be no night to be out late looking for 


| 


them.” 
We went together up over the bluff, 
cows in the fields and 


home with 


ind toward the 
hurry 
There was little shout 


| woods to them 


clods and sticks 


| 
| 
ling that night, for a mood was on us, 


j and when we'd eaten we went to the 
docks and in the early night counted the 
tugs. They all were home 

That night the winds quarreled and 
slammed water on the island from all 
You could hear the 
am of wind when you 


The re 


waves 


| 
| sides hoom of Wa- 
, ter and the scr 
| first iwoke the 
1) 


1 
Dati 


morning 
for the 


rocks, up to 


next 
games 
the 
Beyond, out in 
go had pointed, you 


were no 
throi 


poured igh the 


foot of the bluff 
where S} i 


b tween 


] 
I 
aeep 


water 
could see the rolling waves the 


tour times the size of a 


heads of rocks 
tug. Big rocks 


been 


which should not have 
litting their heads up into our 
vas in my third year of playing 
afternoons below the bluff that I 
Shago He 
would squint box before 
he threw the fast 
ind with a swee Pp, but we were le irning 
that if we waited, often we got a walk 
As the summer went they came oftener 
Shago, too g his skill at the 


is well 


there 


thing 


some ng strange in 


! 

long from the 
; 

bal] 


Saw 


It always came 


} 
Was losin 


plate ind not hitting 

With the knew. 
Shago’s eves were red and his pitching 
fast 
did not seer 
Sh igo 


next we 


spring 


and with great curves 


n to find the plate Once 


was hard 
| that 
lin a whil would steady and 
| pitch and his side never would lose, but 
| by September he was a bad pitcher, a 
poor hitter, and had taken to plaving 


| with the fielders 


That winter, I remember, his mother 
bought him glasses from a man in 
Charlevoix, but because we laughed at 
him with the glint of glass on his dark 
face he only wore them going home. 

The summer that came after found 
Shago early at the beach, but he no 
longer pitched. He pretended that he 
had no liking for that and a custom 
grew up that whatever side took Shago 
always asked him if he would pitch. He 
would say “No,” and would turn to go 
out into left field close to the bluff 
where the ball, if hit, never went far 
His sight was such that he could not 
field well and even when they would 
pitch easy to him he could not hit 

As fall came on, Shago, who had a 
pride to him, would come out late after 
the game had started, pretending he 
had been busy for his mother. He would 
sit with the little boys, who hoped to 
get into the game if we ran short. 

School came to an end for him, too 
The nuns, soon learning that sight was 
going from Shago, told his mother that 
she need not make him study any more, 
but to send him to school to listen 
Shago went for a while, but after they 
asked him questions a couple of times 
to see if he were following the work, 
and he knew none of the answers, he 
would come no more. We saw him less 
ind less. We found he had gone to work 
for one of the fishermen, cleaning hooks 
which took nimble fingers and whic] 
one might do with only a sense of 
touch 

It was early spring and a few pluck) 
crickets already had started their fid 
dling when Shago came down 
the single street of St. James to stop in 
front of us. We stood in the light of the 
Ca dy Was sold and wl ere 


slow hy 


tore where 
otten met. 

In Sh igo’s hands were five baseballs 
Chey tight in their 
winding and each 
baseball was. There never had been the 
like of such balls on the island 

“You'll be starting the gam 
said Shago. “So I got these ready.” 

We took them in our hands. We al! 
told Shago how fine they and 
thanked him. He stood curling his fin 
gers around one wound so tightly yor 
feel lay next t 


we 
were wondrously 
as round as ever a 


soon 


were 


could where strand 
strand 

But aren't vou going to bat one? 
isked. “I think they have a fin 
Hy to them.” 

We stood helpless and looked fror 


to the other. Why were we so thick 
have 


Shago 


i he id 
would go for a bat and so changed hi 
thoughts to other things? But we stooc 


we could not said w 


there as helpless as once we were at 
bat when Shago was in fine form. It wa 
Laferty who blurted it out 

We can't, Shago,” he 


[t was night 


said. 








Say What You Please! 


(Continued from page 3) 


that have actually been made publicly. 
And they are presented just as they 
night be in an actual discussion or argu- 
nent. The purpose of the forum is to 
ave students weigh the arguments on 
ich side and use the forum to stimu- 
ite thought and discussion. 
The statement on the “Yes” 
vhich you object—and rightly—were all 
iken from published materials. So were 


side, to 


the statements on the “No” side, which a 


were used to answer some of the unfor- | 
tunate misconceptions that some people 
iave about the American Indian. 
The “No” side, you will recall, made | 
‘ point, for example, of listing Ameri- 
cans with full or part Indian ancestry | 
who have won notable success. It also | 
enumerated many achievements of the | 
American Indian, both today and in the} 
past, and pointed out that some of the | 
nistaken notions people had were the | 
result of prejudice. 
The noteworthy work being done at | 
Haskell Institute should certainly have 
been brought to the attention of our 
readers more directly. We hope this cor- 
rection will make amends for our over- | 
sight.—Editor. ) | 
| 


A Friend from tran 
Dear Editor: | 
I have received several letters from 
various parts of the U. S. since you pub- | 
lished my letter about Iran in the Jan-| 
uary 14 issue of Senior Scholastic 
We were really very glad to receive | 
such nice letters. Here in Iran we be-| 
lieve that American students should be | 
more informed and interested in foreign | 
affairs than any other students in the} 
world. Because America has an inter- | 
national policy and is the leading center | 
of the free world, free nations need her | 
help to strengthen their democracies | 
and achieve a permanent world peace. | 
That is why we think that Americans 
need to understand other people in far- 
off lands and that is the critical point in 
the American educational system, which 
[ pointed out when I took part in the 
New York Herald Tribune Youth Forum 
in March of last year. 
Now that I have received such nice 
letters, we find out that Scholastics have 
done a good job in making students in- 
formed and interested in foreign coun- 
tries. 
We all read Senior Scholastic, which 
I receive as a free subscription from 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School. Our 
students have a little communication 
with them and they sti!] make use of the 
Geiger counter presented by that school. 
We would like to develop our rela- 
tions with American students, so we 
invite all the interested students to write 





to us and we shall introduce them to 

good pen pals here, and I would answer 

them personally if they wished. 
Mahmood Seirafi-Zadeh 
President, Razi Society 
Sharaf High School 
Teheran, Iran 


More About The Clown 
Dear Editor: 

After reading the letter by Sonny 
Platt in your March 25 issue, I just had 
to write you to tell my opinion on the 
matter. Although I think that one man’s 
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view on a subject may not always be 
correct, I have been entirely in agree- 
ment with your movie critic so far. I 
have seen almost all the films in your 
late issues and therefore I think that I 
should know a little something about 
them. 

As for the show The Clown, 
my money” is what I would have done 
if I had known what it was like before- 
hand. 


“Save 


Michael Oswalt 
New Market High School 
New Market, Indiana 





EDDIE STANKY... 







There's only one thing in the world 
Eddie Stanky would be sure to agree 
upon with an Umpire—and that’s the 
championship performance of Gem 
Blades! Gem Duniptum Process Blades 
are tops because they give cleaner, 
smoother, quicker shaves—spell the dif- 
ference between a “sandpaper” shave 
and a “satin” shave! New Gem Dunip- 
1UM PROCESS MEANS WORLD’S SHARPEST 
BLADE—a blade that gives closer shaves 
with fewer strokes... gets off the “stub- 
born stubble” that ordinary blades miss. 


SPECIAL 
EDDIE STANKY OFFER! 
TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Get a 
GEM FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR 
plus 
TWO GEM DURIDIUM BLADES 


“156 


only 
» Some type Razor os sold in 98¢ Gem Sets 


Praciston [ASR Products / L 


player-manager of 
the ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
...named major league 
manager of the year 


SAYS: 












BLADES ARE REAL 
PENNANT WINNERS © 

— THEY GIVE 
MORE CLEAN SHAVES 
THAN ANY OTHER 
BLADE! 










Shave the Gem way—the way of 
the baseball stars. Eddie Stanky, 
Bobby Shantz, Mickey Mantle and 
many other baseball greats agree 
that GEM DURIDIUM PROCESS 
BLADES and the GEM FEATHER 
WEIGHT RAZOR are a team that 
can't be beat! To prove it, Eddie 
Stanky makes this special offer below: 


GEMM burp 


 caleatenteelentestentestententententententententententententon | 
American Safety Razor Corp., Dept. EE, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Dear Eddie: Rush me new Feather Weight 
Gem Razor and 2 Gem Duridium Blades. 


I I 
! | 
I 

I ! 
I 1 
I | enclose 15¢ for mailing and handling. 

I 

I 

I 

l 

u 

I 








THE 1952 - 1953 


¢>PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


CONDUCTED THROUGH SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


FIRST PRIZE $35” 


BARBARA KROPS P. O. Box 57, Whipple, Ariz. 


THIRD PRIZE $15” 
BETH BLESSING 


SECOND PRIZE $25” 


LORRAINE ANDERSON 


Box 307, Harwick, Pa Elmwood, Nebr. 


3 WINNERS FOURTH PRIZE $10” each 


JANET E. MANSFIELD 
659 Fall River Ave., Seekonk, Mass. 


OLETA NICHOLS 
Rt. 5, Box 281, Hot Springs, Ark 


JEANNE HUBER, Bowman, North Dokota 


5 WINNERS FIFTH PRIZE $5°° each 


GAIL HENLEY 
7135 Ilex St., Houston 17, Tex. 


MARILYN GERLIKOWSKI 
332 Ock Grove Ave., Green Bay, 


JOE HEMSKY 


1122 Mulberry, Mt. Carmel, Ill 


BILLY MANN 
Carlisle, Ark 


DAVID MARON, 3620 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 10, New York 


20 WINNERS SIXTH PRIZE $1 each 


PAUL JASON, JR. 
64 Collette St., New Bedford 5, 


DANIEL KATZ 
600 W 


HOWARD JAY KRUGMAN 
2738 Creston Ave., Bronx 68, 


BRUCE LAWTON 


114 Western Parkway, Schenectady 4, N. Y. 


PETER MESA 


38 Manning Ave, 


NANCY NEWELL 


Conn 109 Gray Terrace, Fanwood, N. J. 


LENORE PHILLIP 
2648 Revter Ave 


JULIET STRADER 
418 9th 4Ave., S.E., 


JIM TEEL 


649 Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 


MARY WOYSHNER 
1339 Electric Ave., Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 


ISABELLA ADONA 


Box 272 


GEORGETTE ANDERSON 


1530 Johnston, Richland, Wash 


DORIS E. CORRITHERS 
420 S. Sth St 


SHELLEY COHN 


438 Kingsley, Waterloo, lowa 


RALPH DANNA 


43 Chaminade Park, Clayton 24, Mo 


JANET E. DUNN 


34 Griswold Drive, West Hartford 


KATHLEEN ELLIS 


P. O. Box 468, Ockridge, Oregon 


SEAN FLYNN 


637 N. Wilcox Ave 


BEVERLEE GUILD 


10 Hinckley Road, Waban 68, Mass. 


RICHARD HOHLFELD 
1104 Bloomdale Road, Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


Centreville, Md 


111 St., New York, 


Terre Haute, Ind 


San Jose, Calif 
Franklin Park, Ill 


los Angeles 4, Calif Aberdeen, S. Dak 


The 200 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
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IW '\A\A/"Tops, don’t miss. iGood. 
“Fair. Save your money. 


i“ BY THE LIGHT OF THE SILVERY 
MOON. (Warner Bros. Produced by 
William Jacobs. Directed by David 
Butler.) 


Doris Day fans will be delighted to 
learn that their favorite is back in a 
sequel to one of her best films, On 
Moonlight Bay. Again the story has 
been suggested by Booth Tarkington’s 
charming sketches of American small- 
town life, but By the Light allows for 
a good deal more singing and dancing— 
mostly nostalgic “pops” from the early 
‘twenties in which Doris duets with 
Gordon MacRae or newcomer Russell 
Arms. 

The time is just after World War I. 
MacRae returns from the Army deter- 
mined to establish himself in business 
before he takes a wife. Doris doesn’t 
want to wait a minute. But wait she 
must, and this leads to complications 
when Gordon discovers an innocent 
note indicating that she really loves 
someone else. Billy Gray, Doris’ freckle- 
faced brother, insists on playing de- 
tective and complicates things still 
further. 

However, the stars are together often 
enough to sing, among others, If You 
Were the Only Girl in the World, Be 
My Little Bumble Bee and, of course, 
the title song—in which they are very 
agreeably joined by mother and father 
Rosemary DeCamp and Leon Ames. 

But what have the Technicolor cam- 
eras done to Doris Day’s blonde tresses 


in this film? 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Man on a Tightrope. 
444 Destination Gobi. “4H Break- 
ing the Sound Barrier. ~@™sAbove and 
Beyond, “Story of Mandy. “wv 
Member of the Wedding. “»*™ Wherever 
She Goes. @#Bright Road. “Face 
to Face. 4@The Tall Texan. ““Sem- 
“Angel Face. “Desperate Search 
Thief of Venice. “Thunder in the East 
“The Hitch-Hiker 

Comedy: “The Stooge. 4iWvv 
My Pal Gus. “~/#The Promoter. “77 
Androcles and the Lion. #Never Wave 
at a WAC. “No Time for Flowers. 
“Abbott & Costello Meet Captain Kidd 
Babe in Bagdad. 

Musical: “Call Me Madam. 
4vYeLili. “eel Love Melvin. evr 
Stars and Stripes Forever. #i#Road to 
Bali. All Ashore. “The Stars Are 
Singing. “The Desert Song. 
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Qvaughs = 


Daffynitions 


Flirt: A girl who got the guy you 
ried to get. 

Celebrity: One who works all his 
life to become famous enough to be 
recognized—and then goes around in 
dark glasses so no one will know who 
he is. 

Movies: The place where people talk 


hind your back. 


Canadian High News 


Sticky Story 


Waiter: “Did you enjoy your dinner, 


is? 
Customer: “Yes, the dessert. 
That was terrible.” 
Waiter: “Did you have the plum tart 
the lemon ple ?” 
Customer: “I don’t know. 
tasted like glue.” 
Waiter: “Ah! That was the plum tart, 
3 lemon pie tastes like paste.” 


except 


Anyhow, it 


GET-ACQUAINTED OFFERS - 


THIS LOVELY 
14K. GOLD PLATED 


FRIENDSHIP PIN 
Special n With 
Only SO This Ad 
NOTHING MORE TO PAY 
Engraved FREE with your name 
and his and year, if desired. 
SORRY NO C.0.D.'s 


GOOG 


FRIENDSHIP Special 
50° 


BRACELET Only 
TASH ENGRAVING CO 
7 BROADWAY, DEPT. R-95, NEW YORK 13. N.Y 


HEART 
PENDANT 


50¢ 
14K. Gold Finish 
with (8 in. chain 
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Sell ' t 
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and earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Interior Design, Fashion tilus- 
tration, Fashion and Costume Design, Art in Advertis- 
ing Portrait, Still Life, Landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Inquire regarding time payment plan 
TERRY ell INSTITUTE 
‘America’s Most Pr ive Art Institution.” 
2323 $.W. 27th a Miami, 
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Speedster 


A woman was talking with a friend 
about the athletic achievements of the 
latter's son. 

“Your boy must be an exceptionally 
fast runner; I see by this morning's 
paper that he fairly burned up the 
track with his record-breaking speed. 
I suppose you saw him do it?” 

“No, I didn’t see him do it,” replied 
the boy’s mother, “but I saw the track 
this morning and there was nothing 


but cinders there.” 
Kablear 


Clockwise 


A jeweler had been watching close- 
ly a man who stopped in front of his 
store every morning to set his watch 
by the clock in the window. Finally 
one morning he approached him. 

“Sir,” he said, “every morning I 
notice you set your watch by the clock 
in my window. Maybe you'd better let 
me check your watch so it will always 
keep the right time.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the watch-setter. 
‘You see I blow the starting and quit- 
ting whistle at the plant where I work, 
and I have to set my watch by your 
clock so that the whistle will always be 
blown on time.” 

The jeweler was somewhat startled. 
“Mister,” he said, “I got news for you. 
I set that clock every morning by you 


1 
whistle 
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Masculine Angle 


“I’ve walked home from schoo! 
and carried her 
cones 


Now 


Ted 
with her three times, 
books; I've bought ice 
twice, and taken her to a movie 
don’t you think I could kiss her?” 

Ned: “Naw, you’ve done enough for 


her already ? 
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the motorist to the stout 


had collided 
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that the fault 
madam, for 
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Acid Test 


answering an ad for a chauf 


feur’s examined by the 
car owner. He asked if he had 
traveled much in other states. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the prospective 
chauffeur 

“All right,” 
handing him a road map 


fold it.’ 


\ man 
job, was being 


Was 


said the car owner, 
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TAKING HIGH SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems « Each book contains 8 mode! 
exams complete with answers and solu 
tions to all problems. 

Available in the following 
American History Biology 
American History and Chemistry 
World Bockgrounds Earth Science 
English 4 Years Physics 
Plane Geometry Sponish 2 Yeors 
Solid Geometry Spanish 3 Years 
Intermediate Algebra French 2 Years 
Advanced Algebra French 3 Years 
Trigonometry Latin 2 Years 
World History Latin 3 Years 

TRY THIS TERRIFIC 
REFRESHER SERIES TODAY! 


e 
AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
OR SEND COIN, MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO: 
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Off the Press 


Trial, by Lucian J. Ciletti. 
Better the World Press, Washington, 


$3.25 


Youth on 


Pa. 254 pp 


Essay contests are old hat to English 
ind social studies teachers. The story of 
his one, however, will cause most of 
is to pause for reflection. It was spon- 
sored by a major in the Army Reserve 
vho believed that he could help to 
ring the better world nearer by send- 
ing “a high school student to Europe to 
meet others his age, to learn their 
houghts, their hopes and fears . . . and 
it the same time promote zeal for the 
esponsible God-fearing American way 
of life among students through some 
thought-provoking essay contest.” 

Some 150 essays have been selected 
or publication in this volume. They 
epresent inspirational rather than criti- 
cal thinking by Pennsylvania high 
school students who tell of the need for 
. better world. Brief biographies of the 
young contributors, Pennsylvania com- 


munity sketches, the story of Rome 


Italy) Boys Town, and such docu- 
ments as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the 
included. 

Major Ciletti ran into a brick wall of 


ettysburg Address are 


indifference and suspicion when he un- 
dertook this project. To get it under 
way he had to supply the funds from his 
own savings. Few will begrudge him 
the satisfaction he has found in doing 
his share to arouse hope about the fu- 
ture among young citizens. 


Che Function of the Public Schools in 
Dealing with Religion. A Report on 
the Exploratory Study Made by the 
Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 145 pp., $2. 


Since the end of World War II edu- 
cators have been concerned increasingly 
with the place of religion in the public 
schools. Few will dissent from the point 
of view which holds that sectarian re- 
ligion should not be taught in the public 
schools. The real question, therefore, 
becomes one of how spiritual and moral 
values and aspects of faith common to 
all religions shall be promoted. 

In this exploratory study the Ameri- 
can Council on Education seeks a com- 
mon ground on which educators and 
laymen can unite. It thinks it has found 
“the most promising approach to the 
further study of this problem, namely, 
factual study of religion when and 
where intrinsic to education.” The com- 
mittee is somewhat vague about what is 
meant by factual study. It seems to lean 
in the direction indicated by the Edu- 


cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association in its 
published report, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools (1951). 
The EPC maintained that the public 
schools, in discharging their responsi- 
bility for development of moral and 
spiritual values which the American 
people desire their children to hold, can 
and should teach about religion. 

The American Council on Education 
urges further experimentation in se- 
lected public schools over a three-year 
period with a view to determining the 
effectiveness of factual study of religion. 
The present report has special value be- 
cause it quotes at length from educators 
at all levels of instruction who express 
themselves on the function of public 
schools in dealing with religion. In this 
survey there is evidence of considerable 
agreement as well as disagreement. 


New Challenges to Our Schools, edited 
by Sturges F. Cary. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 1. H. W. Wilson 
Co., N. Y. 214 pp., $1.75. 


If you have missed some of the re- 
cent, outstanding articles on education 
(and who hasn’t?), you are likely to 
find them in this latest addition to The 
Reference Shelf. Sturges Cary, associate 
editor of World Week, has left no book 
rack unturned in his quest for writing 
which illuminates school problems. 

The volume is a model of clarity in 
exploring the many ramifications of cur- 
rent challenges to education. An open- 
ing section, “Our Changing Schools,” 
offers an explanation of the unit method 
of teaching and other newer develop- 
ments. In “Nine Problems of Today’s 
Schools,” there are whole articles and 
excerpts from various publications on 
school costs, building and teacher short- 
ages, teacher training, Negro education 
in the South, the slow learner, the aca- 
demic course, and attacks on the 
schools. Developments in Battle Creek 
and Pasadena are reviewed, and the 
outlines of a constructive program for 
meeting school criticisms emerge. In 
“Are the Schools Turning Out Good 
American Citizens?” there is an airing 
of the textbook controversy which came 
to a boil in the attack on the long- 
accepted Magruder text on American 
Government. In “Frills and Fundamen- 
tals,” the three R’s are championed 
vigorously, placed in perspective by 
progressives, and appraised sanely by 
Commissioner Ear] McGrath. 

The bibliography is extensive, but 
there is no index. The latter lack in the 
otherwise valuable Reference Shelf 
books should be corrected. 


General Education in School and Col- 
lege. A Committee Report by Mem- 
bers of the Faculties of Andover, 
Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 142 
pp., $2 


Teachers of college-bound high 
school students will be particularly in- 
terested in this unpretentious and 
clearly stated report. A'though it was 
prepared by faculty members of pre- 
paratory schools and Ivy League col- 
leges concerned with a particular group 
of superior students, the findings are of 
interest to teachers everywhere. 

The committee is concerned with the 
“lack of contact between school and 
college curricula, particularly in the 
duplication of course content.” This, 
they hold, is particularly harmful to 
the superior student who finds that he 
is not challenged in the first two years 
of college—“a waste of human resources 
which the country can ill afford.” 

The committee is interested in gen- 
eral education “in mental skills and in 
knowledge which all men should share, 
whatever their special aptitudes and in-~ 
terests.” They discuss in some detail the 
subjects which have traditionally been 
part of the liberal arts curriculum— 
English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, and the arts. 

The effectiveness of English instruc- 
tion leaves much to be desired, accord- 
ing to the committee. They recommend 
that colleges require proficiency in 
written English as a condition of ad- 
mission. More formal grammar instruc- 
tion than now seems general is urged, 
since “Without such solid foundation, a 
student’s use of language, however 
fluent and colorful, remains in our ex- 
perience, uncertain and shaky.” 

In the social studies, the committee 
found that there is much duplication in 
high school and college courses in 
American history. Students feel about 
American history as they do about the 
measles—“I’ve had it.” The committee 
suggests more specialized courses on 
the college level. They seem to feel that 
suitable texts and trained instructors 
are not available for a much needed 
world civilization course. 

A seven-year program of education 
for superior high school students is rec- 
ommended. This means that an elev- 
enth-grader would enter the freshman 
year or a twelfth-grader would enter 
the sophomore year of college. The com- 
mittee was interested also in motivating 
high school and college students. On» 
of their recommendations was better 
pay for instructors so- that the profes- 
sion can attract people capable of hold- 
ing the attention and directing the in- 
terests of superior students. 

—Howaron L. Hurwitz 





